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You're  back  again. 

Oh,  yes,  and  frankly,  I'm  glad. 

Glad?  That's  a  little  optimistic,  isn't  it? 

Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.   I  have  filled  out,  but  I  still  lack  some  touches. 

What  kind  of  touches? 

Well,  more  of  everything. 

Like  what? 

More  art,  photos,  poetry,  articles,  color.  Ads  —  you  know,  all  of  those 

things  that  make  a  well  rounded  college  student. 

You  mean  drinking,  partying  and. ..well. ..you  know. 

Oh,  NO!  I'm  the  hybrid  of  the  student  population. 

Like  an  orchid?  i 

Yes,  maybe,  but  what  is  an  orchid?  ■:    : 

You  don't  know? 

No,  you  see,  I  only  know  what  goes  in.  1  can't  create  much,  but  I  share  in 

what  is  being  created  at  UNC-G. 

You  don't  know  much,  do  you? 

Well,  I  haven't  been  exposed  to  all,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Why  not?   Isn't  that  what  the  Editor  is  supposed  to  do? 

Yes,  but  he  can  only  beat  the  bushes  so  much. 

Bushes? 

That's  term  for  hunting  down  submissions  and  every  submission  is  a  new 

experience  for  me. 

What  about  me? 

Yes,  you  too,  isn't  it  wonderful? 

Yes,  I  suppose  you  need  all  the  input  you  can  get. 

Oh,  yes!  What  is  an  orchid? 

A  flower. 

Like  bushes? 

Yes!  Something  you  have  to  hunt  to  find. 

Are  they  beautiful? 

Yes,  very  beautiful.  «5;.. 


The  discovery  of  beauty  in  art  is  a  lifelong  search.  Help  us  find  your  orchid. 


book  review: 

LITERATURE 

AGAINST 

ITSELF 

by  Lisa  Brown 

Literature  is  in  serious  trouble;  and 
Literature  Against  Itself  by  Gerald  Graff 
places  the  problems  in  tfie  most  current 
contexts.  As  literature  is  passed  over  for 
more  cfiic  forms  of  communication,  one  is 
forced  to  ask  serious  questions  about  its 
place  in  modern  society.  How  seriously 
may  we  take  modern  fiction?  Sfiould  we 
abandon  the  notion  of  it  containing 
inherent  value?  Do  we  need  or  want 
literature  at  all  in  our  age  of  electronic 
entertainment?  Gerald  Graff  attempts  to 
address  the  problems  literature  faces. 

Graff  introduces  several  plausible 
reasons  for  the  diminishing  integrity  and 
'truth'  (whatever  that  may  be)  in  literature, 
one  of  which  is  the  "Artist's  Dilemma." 
artist  can  alienate  himself  from  the  external 
world  and  withdraw  into  his  own  lofty  but 
insubstantial  realm,  forfeiting  his 
effectiveness  because  he  no  longer  desires 
to  communiciate.  Or,  like  the  Formalists  at 
one  extreme  and  the  Visionaries  at  the 


other,  he  can  allow  his  consciousness  to 
impose  its  own  'truths'  on  the  external 
world.  Both  strategies  evoke  the  same 
attitude  in  the  reader:  "poets  and  critics 
(arc)  licensed  to  say  anything  they  please, 
since  their  talk  is  weightless  and  without 
consequence." 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  lies 
another  major  threat  to  literature's 
integrity:  covert  commercialism  parading 
itself  as  Art.  Graff  comments  that  "art  has 
come  to  be  seen  as  a  form  of  complicity, 
another  manifestation  of  the  lies  and 
hypocrisy  through  which  the  ruling  class 
has  maintained  its  power."  Since  the 
present  ruling  class  in  America    has 
acquired  a  large  percentage  of  its  wealth 
by  telling  the  middle  class,  through 
advertising  and  product  design,  what  is 
beautiful,  meaningful  and  utilitarian,  less 
and  less  emphasis  is  placed  on  dignity  and 
the  value  of  literature. 

Graff  also  offers,  somewhat  inevitably, 
the  insatiably  skeptical  attitude  of  modern 
thinkers  as  another  threat  to  literature.  He 
berates  the  modern  critic  for  pursuing  "a 
desperate  quest  for  meaning  in  experience 
while  refusing  to  accept  the  validity  of  any 
meaning  proposed." 

Sliding  into  discourses  based  on  bits 
and  pieces  of  other  philosophical  concepts 
is  a  favorite  technique  of  Graff's.  He 
discusses  (often  in  vague  and  undefined 


terms)  modern  pluralism  as  a  negative 
influence  on  the  survival  of  literature.  The 
failure  of  current  critical  approaches  to 
respect  Kant's  "resisting  reality,"  and  the 
reduction  of  reason  to  antiseptic  and 
inhuman  equations  (in  an  interesting 
section  entitled  "The  Dehumanization  of 
Reason:  0  =  0")  supports  the  defrocking 
of  literature  in  the  minds  of  the  middle 
class. 

Graff  covers  the  problems  confronting 
literature,  but  he  offers  few  solutions  to 
these  problems.  In  his  repetitive 
noncommital  style,  he  does  manage  to 
suggest  that  the  student  acquire  a  strong 
historical  background  in  literature  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  attain  a  focus,  to 
formulate  his  own  opinions  on  substantial 
knowledge.  Unfortunately  for  Graff,  this 
suggestion  has  been  offered  by  English 
professors  for  decades. 

Is  literature  becoming  material  for 
museum  displays  instead  of  retaining  its 
former  integral  status  in  human 
civilization?  Graff  has  a  frightening 
comment  on  the  matter:  "at  the  very 
moment  when  external  forces  have 
conspired  to  deflate  the  importance  and 
truth  of  literature,  literary  theory  delivers 
the  final  blow  itself,"  Literature  Against 
Itself  \s  a  book  by  an  English  professor  for 
other  English  professors.  It  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  state  of  the  art. 
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FICTION  BY  MELINDA  MORRIS. 


As  Julian  stood  on  the  front  porch  breathing  the  wet  morn- 
ing air,  he  heard  the  reverberations  of  shotguns  booming 
from  the  northern  russet  expanse.  A  curious  sensation 
shivered  him.  The  slight  chill  of  the  impending  autumn  and  the 
cloudy  gunshots  reminded  him  of  two  things:  how  his  father  had 
died  in  a  duck  blind,  and  how  Apollo  had  slain  the  children  of 
Niobe. 

Julian  listened  again.  He  could  hear  the  excited  yapping  of  a 
young  hunting  dog.  It  was  probably  Johnny  Locke  training  one  of 
his  new  pointers.  Julian  remembered  the  first  time  he  had  gone 
hunting  with  his  father.  He  was  six  years  old.  He  remembered 
how  excited  he  had  been,  being  around  big  strong  men  with  their 
yellow  laced-up  boots  and  plaid  hunting  jackets.  They  smelled  of 
tobacco,  tung  oil  and  Hiram  Walker.  But  Julian  had  cold  and 
began  to  cry.  The  noise  of  the  gunshots  blasted  his  hearing  into  a 
white  whir.  He  cried  when  he  saw  the  quail  plummet  from  flight 
and  land  with  a  sick  "tump"  in  the  grasses.  When  Judge,  the 
lawyer  Locke's  old  pointer  retrieved  the  limp  mass  of  feathers 
tinged  with  blood,  Julian  had  thrown  up  on  his  father's  shoes. 
Julian  clutched  his  stomach,  gasping  and  coughing,  the  acrid  bite 
of  bile  stinging  the  back  of  his  throat.  He  slowly  raised  his  head, 
the  incline  of  the  blue  metallic  gun  barrel  blurred  with  sick  tears. 
His  vision  instantly  cleared  when  he  focused  on  his  father's  in- 
sulted and  furious  face.  The  giant  face  was  like  a  weathered  and 
florid  cabbage  holding  two  pinpoints  of  startled  blue  that  turned 
Julian's  bowels  to  water.  Julian  knew  he  was  dead.  The  lawyer 
had  then  chuckled  and  said,  "Easy  James,  littering  ain't  valid 
grounds  for  assault  or  manslaughter,  although  I  must  admit  you 
have  been  aggravated." 

Later,  when  Julian  was  home,  warm  and  dry  in  his  bed,  he 
heard  his  parents  arguing  in  his  father's  study.  He  heard  his 
mother's  protesting  voice  telling  his  father  that  "some  people 
can't  be  pushed  like  you  were  James.  Julian's  a  delicate  child." 

From  that  point  one,  Julian  was  never  pushed  or  forced,  but 
merely  guided  with  a  firm  maternal  hand.  Having  shown 
academic  promise,  he  had  commuted  to  the  college  of  her 
choice,  married  a  prominent  Caldwell  she  found  acceptable,  and 
had  a  teaching  job  with  little  promise. 

Julian  listened  to  the  triumphant  gunshot  fire  and  thought  of  his 
own  personal  triumph.  He  had  obtained  a  degree  and  was  taking 
graduate  courses  in  a  field  of  his  own  choice:  classics.  He  had 
thought  of  the  slaying  of  Niobe's  children  by  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
He  had  presented  it  in  a  Mythology  I  lecture  last  week.  The  gods 
sought  vengeance  on  this  arrogant  descendant  of  Tantalus.  They 
had  slain  the  children  with  arrows,  though,  not  guns.  Niobe, 
seeing  her  children  suffer  in  such  dismal  anguish,  fell  into  a  grief 
so  profound  that  she  turned  to  stone. 

"Julianl  Breakfast!"  his  mother's  voice  stretched  from  the  kit- 
chen. Julian  wished  his  mother  would  turn  to  stone.  If  he  could 
turn  her  to  stone,  he'd  make  sure  he'd  do  it  in  a  convenient 
place.  He  could  do  it  in  the  old  weedy  ghost  of  the  rose  garden, 
or  by  the  stable-garage,  out  of  the  way.  However,  if  she  were 
stricken  in  the  rose  garden,  she  would  match  the  bird  bath. 

Julian  took  a  deep  breath  and  scanned  the  drying  farmland.  He 
wondered  if  the  mail  would  come  at  all  today.  He  didn't  expect  it 
this  early,  but  it  didn't  hurt  to  look.  He  knew  that  opening  day  of 


any  hunting  season  was  more  than  enough  reason  to  declare  a 
holiday  in  this  part  of  Georgia. 

He  turned  and  opened  the  screen  door  where  he  mother  had 
suddenly  appeared,  her  hair  in  silvery  blue  curls,  dressed  in  a 
navy  suit  that  made  her  arms  look  short  and  powerful.  She  gazed 
for  a  moment  into  his  eyes  with  pursed-lip  exasperation.  "I 
declare,  Julian,  didn't  you  hear  me  call?"  She  turned  and  walked 
towards  the  kitchen  muttering  that  "Lord  knows  I  got  enough  to 
do  around  here  without  running  after  a  full-grown  man  who 
doesn't  know  when  to  come  eat."  The  declarations  faded  with  the 
swish  of  the  swinging  kitchen  door. 

Julian  stepped  inside  the  door  and  rubbed  his  brow.  He 
tolerated  his  mother  well  enough.  In  fact,  he  had  perfected  a 
technique  which  enabled  him  to  deal  with  her  constant  com- 
pulsion to  tell  him  when  to  do  what  and  ultimately  what  his  father 
would  have  done  had  he  still  been  around.  According  to  Julian's 
mother,  his  father  was  a  saintly  man  who  didn't  talk  much  and  left 
her  what  he  could  when  he  died  in  that  tragic  hunting  accident  fif- 
teen years  ago.  Julian  knew  better.  His  father  had  inherited  the 
farm  and  the  land  out  of  circumstance;  being  the  untimely  demise 
of  more  deserving  heirs.  He  was  given  to  ponderous  silences 
because  he  was  drunk  most  of  the  time.  And  he  was  fortunate  to 
die  when  he  did.  because  he  was  gambling  the  house  away. 
Julian  also  knew  that  the  hunting  accident  was  not  as  romantic  as 
she  made  it  out  to  be.  In  fact,  the  old  man  had  gone  out  duck 
hunting  and  had  gotten  so  drunk  that  he  passed  out  in  the  duck 
blind  and  froze-to  death.  Julian  was  never  really  sure  if  his  mother 
knew  all  this,  but  just  in  case,  he  kept  it  in  mind  as  ammunition 
against  his  mother's  pontifications.  When  she  began  to  preach, 
her  voice  rising  and  falling  like  ocean  waves.  Julian  would  con- 
tinue to  stare  into  his  book  or  newspaper  or  his  own  thoughts  and 
pretend  to  pay  her  no  attention.  He  wanted  to  shake  her,  to  throt- 
tle her,  to  tell  her  the  old  man  would  still  be  here  if  she  hadn't 
driven  him  to  drink.  And  if  he  had  never  had  cause  to  drink,  he 
wouldn't  have  frozen  in  that  duck  blind.  But  Julian  realized  it 
would  do  no  good,  and  that  indeed  the  old  man  had  gotten  what 
he  wanted  —  peace.  Julian  thought  his  father  a  wise  and  ignoble 
man. 

When  Julian  pushed  open  the  kitchen  door,  he  saw  Liza's 
swollen  shape  standing  at  the  stove  poking  at  the  bacon  in  the 
skillet.  Julian's  mother's  voice  called  from  the  pantry,  "Julian? 
Your  coffee's  on  the  table."  Julian  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  and 
gazed  at  his  wife.  Distaste  rose  like  gorge  in  this  throat  when  he 
looked  at  her  inflated  body,  her  auburn  hair  bound  tightly  like 
Prometheus  in  pink  plastic  rollers  with  a  dingy  scarf  that  remin- 
ded Julian  of  a  dirty  diaper.  She  was  wearing  a  red  and  blue 
striped  cotten  bathrobe  that  made  her  look  like  a  circus  tent. 
Julian's  mother  had  remarked  not  long  ago  that  women  look  so 
pretty  when  they're  "carrying."  She  didn't  say  carrying  what,  and 
Julian  didn't  see  anything  pretty  about  the  elephant  tending  the 
bacon. 

Julian  had  been  incensed  when  Liza  told  him  she  was  with 
child.  Not  that  there  was  anything  he  could  do  now,  he  just 
suspected  that  she  lied  to  him  about  her  time  of  the  month,  and  it 
was  probably  all  his  mother's  doing. 


Julian's  mother  bore  her  responsibilitv  well,  at  Julian's  expense.  The  baby 
hadn't  even  been  born  yet  and  already  it  proved  to  be  a  financial  burden.  His 
mother  insisted  on  indulgent  and  expensive  medical  care.  There  were  "things  out 
there"  that  could  prevent  this  miracle,  or  make  things  less  than  perfect:  German 
measles,  an  extra  chromosome  in  the  wrong  place,  the  baby  positioned  right  side 
up.  a  twisted  cord  during  delivery,  just  to  name  a  few.  Nothing,  but  nothing  could 
go  wrong  if  the  doctor  checked  Liza  three  or  four  times  a  month.  Once,  in  the  first 
months  of  pregnancy,  Liza  had  had  a  violent  episode  of  nausea  and  bleeding.  The 
doctor  said  that  the  vomiting  was  just  severe  morning  sickness  and  nothing  to 
worry  about,  but  he  had  put  her  in  the  hospital  for  the  bleeding.  He  said  that  the 
placenta  might  be  tearing  away  from  the  womb,  and  that  if  the  bleeding  weren't 
checked,  she  just  might  abort,  Julian's  mother  nearly  had  a  stroke,  but  managed  to 
pull  herself  together  and  visited  Liza  every  day  in  her  private  hospital  room.  Liza 
rested  comfortably  at  fifty-five  dollars  a  day.  absently  watching  television  and  eating 
Whitman's  Chocolates  while  his  mother  bustled  about,  an  unwanted  angel  of  mer- 
cy, chatting  and  arranging,  and  making  a  general  nuisance  of  herself.  Julian  knew 
that  baby  would  be  born  if  his  mother  had  to  go  in  and  get  it  herself.  He  could  hear 
her:  "Young  man!  You  come  out  of  there  right  now.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you 
again.  Do  you  hear  me?" 

"Do  you  hear  me.  Julian?"  his  mother's  voice  rang.  "You  finish  this  bacon  up. 
Liza  has  a  doctor's  appointment  today  and  I  want  to  call  to  make  sure  he's  running 
on  schedule.  I  declare.  Julian.  I  expect  a  little  help  around  here.  You'd  think  I 
wouldn't  have  to  ask."  She  swung  out  the  kitchen  door  to  use  the  telephone  in  the 
hall.  Julian's  jaw  clenched  as  he  went  to  the  stove.  "Can  I  get  you  anything. 
Liza?" 

"Just  coffee.  Jule."  Julian  watched  the  bacon  writhe  and  shrink  in  the  skillet  and 
thought  of  Liza:  you  think  yourself  to  be  Leda  ■  you  to  bear  Agamemnon  dead?  He 
was  pouring  the  coffee  when  his  brother  James,  tall,  bulging  in  jeans  and  flannel 
shirt,  smoking  a  Panatella,  came  in  the  backdoor.  He  spied  Julian  and  grinned. 
"Well,  how's  the  little  mother  this  morning?" 

"I'm  not  feeling  so  good.  James."  Liza  murmured, 

"Haw!"  James  guffawed,  pointing  the  cigar  at  Julian.  "I  was  talking  to  Jule.  Fix 
me  some  scrambles,  will  ya.MissJulie?"  He  exhaled  a  stinking  cloud  of  smoke  for 
emphasis. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  smoke  those  things  before  breakfast.  James."  Liza 
frowned  and  wrinkled  her  nose. 

"Well,  it  ain't  before  breakfast  for  me."  James  pronounced.  "I  saw  the  sun 
come  up  and  burn  the  fog  off.  I  ate  breakfast  once  already.  I  got  alot  to  do.  I  got  to 
mend  fences  all  dau.  Lord  knows  why  the  old  woman  wants  them  fixed. 


There  ain't  nothing  to  crawl  outa  them,  'cept  perhaps  Miss  Julie  there."  James 
scraped  a  chair  from  the  table  and  sprawled  down.  "Yessirree,  I  figure  I  need 
some  more  nourishment.  I'm  planning  on  taking  the  afternoon  off.  So  this  cigar  is 
what  you  call  an  in-between-meal  smoke."  He  leaned  towards  Liza.  "Besides 
don't  you  wrinkle  your  nose  at  this  Miss  Priss.  I  know  you're  dying  for  a  smoke. 
I've  seen  you  many  times,  sneaking  off  behind  that  ol'  chicken  coop  making 
clouds  fit  to  beat  Jesus  with  them  Viceroys  of  yours." 

"I  do  not!"  protested  Liza.  She  glanced  uneasily  at  Julian  who  was  trying  to 
maneuver  the  bacon  out  of  the  pan.  She  lowered  her  voice.  "You  hush  right  now, 
James.  Maybe  you've  seen  me  smoke  and  if  you  have,  that's  too  bad.  But  I 
haven't  done  it  since  my  second  month.  Dr.  Robbins  told  me  not  to."  She 
rearranged  herself  in  the  chair,  shifting  her  bulging  abdomen.  "Besides."  she  con- 
tinued in  hushed  tones,  "you  smoke  and  Jule  used  to  smoke,  and  I  just  can't  sec 
why  I  can't.  I  like  the  taste  of  a  good  cigarette.  I  can't  see  how  you  can  smoke; 
those  things  -  they  smell  rotten.  And  I  know  it's  silly  that  I  have  to  hide  to  smoke, 
but  Mama  would  have  a  fit  if  she  saw  me.  She  doesn't  think  it  'proper.""  Liza 
rolled  her  eyes,  sighed,  then  pressed  her  lips  tight.  "It  makes  me  so  mad.  I  could 
just  spit."  She  leaned  towards  James.  "Now.  James,  don't  tell  her.  It  would  only 
upset  her  and  I  don't  want  another  lecture.  She's  twenty  years  behind  the  times 
and  I've  heard  it  all  before.  Please,  James."  James  winked  at  her  and  puffed  again 
"Does  he  know  you  smoke?"  He  indicated  Julian. 

"I  don't  know,  and  if  he  did,  I  don't  think  he'd  care  one  way  or  the  other." 
Liza's  voice  sounded  tired.  "Besides,  he  can't  say  too  much  about  it  -  he  used  to 
smoke." 

James  nodded.  "Oooooh,  yes,  I  recall  he  used  to  smoke  something"  He  aimed 
a  stream  of  smoke  at  a  spot  on  the  ceiling.  "Something  kinda  sweet.  Ain't  that 
right.  Jule?" 

"What?"  Julin  had  finally  gotten  the  bacon  out  of  the  pan.  It  was  black  on  one- 
side. 

"Now.  I  remember  hearing  what  Papa  said  about  smoking,"  said  James, 
frowning  at  the  ceiling.  He  looked  at  Liza.  "He  always  said  that  if  somebody's 
going  to  bother  to  use  tobacco,  they  should  appreciate  the  leaf.  You  know,  the  real 
taste.  Papa  said  the  best  tobacco,  a  man 's  tobacco,  should  be  a  primed  natural  leaf 
with  no  sweet  added,  or  menthol,  or  any  of  that."  He  crossed  his  arms  on  the  tabic 
and  gazed  steadily  into  Liza's  eyes,  the  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "You  see.  Miss  Priss,  1 
know  these  cigars  of  mine  don't  smell  like  perfume,  but  they  don't  taste  like  per- 
fume either  -  because  it's  pure  leaf."  He  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  pointed 

it  at  Julian.  "Ain't  that  right.  Jule?  Didn't  he  say  that?"       ,       ,.         ,  „_. 

^  (continued  on  page   25) 
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Vanessa  Haley  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. In  1976, 
she  graduated  from  the  University  of  Delaware  with  a 
degree  in  English.  After  teaching  for  a  year,  and  doing 
mostly  nothing  for  another,  she  came  to  Greensboro  in 
1978  to  enter  the  UNC-G  writing  program.  This  May  she 
received  her  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  and  was  the  winner  of  the 
Acadamy  of  American  Poets  Award.  Her  poems  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Greensboro  Review.  Southern  Poetry  Review. and 
other  small  magazines.  In  retrospect,  Vanessa  admits  that 
her  most  memorable  (and  perhaps  most  ominous)  ex- 
perience this  past  year  was  catching  a  six-pound,  big- 
mouth  bass  in  the  Haw  River,  and  then  being  im- 
meadiately    arrested    for    fishing    without    a    license. 
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DEAD  HORSES 


It  comes  up  now  and  then,  when  the  field  stretches  too  far 
or  fire  flies  blink  with  an  all  too  irregular  pattern. 
You  can't  count  on  the  beautiful  or  the  distant 
unless  you  put  the  two  together;  an  effort  of  twilight. 
One  leads  to  the  other  and  then  both  grow  faint, 
like  a  man  of  summer  dust  leading  a  tree-tired  horse. 
Why  you  talk  of  It  I'll  never  know. 

You  were  ten  and  stole  and  afternoon  to  be  at  the  Benton  place 

with  the  smell  of  straw  and  leather  and  the  fine  spray 

of  brute  nostrils.  The  grass  had  already  grown  white 

with  dandelions,  with  their  entire  and  graceful  gesture 

of  disappearance.  The  August  weather  was  too  much  for  you. 

Something  made  you  still.  And  you  swallowed  projected 

glimpses 

of  adulthood,  dry  as  some  chipped  out  moon,  or  hoof  prints 

trailing  from  green  to  brown  as  a  scene  in  a  picture  book 

that  has  its  last  page  suddenly  missing.  You  pass  idly  along, 

not  knowing  the  matter,  patting  warm  sides  of  animals  so  vast 

and  smooth,  unafraid. 

One  swishing  tail  catches  you  across  the  eye 

like  a  feeling  of  loneliness.  It  is  good  here. 

Mr.  Benton's  yelling  someone's  name:  Harry  or  John. 

and  you  run  to  see  what  has  happened,  knowing  something 

has  frightened  the  Chinese  geese.  They  scatter  awkwardly. 

You  see  the  men,  shouting  at  each  other 

over  the  gaping  earth  and  jagged  rotten  wood. 

And  then  you  look  down  and  see  it  there,  its  head  twisting 

frantically,  its  eyes  rolling  underworld  when  they  flash 

the  light  down. 

His  back  was  broken.  He  landed  square  upside-down: 

the  only  albino,  the  only  daylight  ghost,  has  fallen  down  the  well, 

his  legs  galloping  in  the  darkness  spider  ■  white  and  glowing, 

his  hoofs  making  sparks  against  the  cement  walls. 

"We'll  have  to  raise  him  up  on  ropes,"  (like  a  statue 

in  the  city  square) 

Mr.  Benton  says. 

"But  first  bring  me  my  rifle." 


FOR  ROETHKE 


Once,  in  the  country  of  a  soft  and  winding  snowlight, 

I  stepped  into  my  father's  room, 

and  feeling  my  way  in  the  night 

past  the  memory  of  bloom, 

I  tried  to  imagine  finding  my  may 

out  of  a  rose:  a  labyrinth  of  perpetual  beginnings 

that  only  bring  dismay 

with  their  inward  unfolding  of  things. 

The  night  before  this  I  did  the  same, 

attempted  journeys  where  I  couldn't  go: 

I  am  to  blame. 

My  eyes  are  lost  to  snow. 

The  spirit  and  heart  abide 

somewhere  on  the  window's  other  side. 


EXCUSES 


It  is  said  that  an  owl  will  swallow  its  prey  whole, 

the  rodent  crawling  frantically  down  the  dark  throat 

until  it  can  no  longer  breathe,  lost  in  the  moist  hall 

of  another  animal's  body.  There  are  no  directions.  I  wrote 

you  a  letter  once,  with  a  small  map  drawn  at  the  bottom  of 

the  page  so  you  could  find  your  way  to  my  house, 

but  you  never  came.  There  were  excuses:  love 

likes  the  weak  and  waits  for  others:  a  mouse 

has  come  to  live  in  your  filing  cabinet,  and  eats 

the  best  lines  of  your  poetry  while  you  sleep. 

So  you  must  stay  at  home  and  keep  watch.  It  retreats 

to  a  safe  place  when  you  think  it's  gone  for  good.  Keep 

faith,  though,  you  say.  What  thing  could  survive 

on  only  rhymes?  You  nurture  its  odd  taste  and  keep  it  alive. 


HOW  THEY  REMIND  us 


I  have  often  thought  how  animals 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
blinded,  mesmerized,  in  love 
with  light,  remind  us  of  each  other. 
They  are  masters  of  stillness, 
masters  of  flight,  and  we, 
caught  up  in  images  of  both, 
are  somewhere  in  between. 

There  were  the  deer  that  danced 

round  your  car  in  early  morning 

while  fog  hid  their  moving  legs. 

Were  you  frightened? 

Did  you  think,  they  will  dance 

me  away,  I  will  disappear  with  them  till 

all  that's  left  is  a  flicker  of  white  tail? 

Sure-footed,  dark-eyed,  they  surrounded  you 

in  an  embrace  of  animal  kindness, 

and  yet  how  they  blended 

into  the  brush  when  another  car 

came  made  you  think  that  perhaps 

they  never  were. 

And  of  the  'possum,  confused  and  golden 

in  the  rain,  we  talked  for  hours, 

how  it  moved  like  it  had  no  heart, 

lost  in  its  own  steps,  its  own 

golden  eyes  and  hair. 

It  floundered:  a  thing  delirious 

in  hollow  spotlights. 

It  was  not  delicate  like  the 

hummingbirds  we  saw  at  the  zoo, 

but  it  was  jewel-like,  almost 

beautiful,  its  eyes  reminiscent 

of  ghosts,  or  tunnels  of  amber 

in  an  empty  skull. 

The  rabbit  trembles  inevitably, 

afraid  of  human  hands,  the  sound 

of  metal  a  dog  might  make  on  a  chain. 

It  is  the  quietest  of  animals, 

turning  to  brown  marble,  turning 

to  twilight  in  its  own  liquid  eyes. 

"The  words  a  rabbit  speaks,"  you  said, 

"would  fit  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 

soft,  warm,  barely  detectable,  pure  stars 

and  clover." 
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THE  BUSINESS 
OF  ART 


BY  SCOTT  DODGSON 


What  is  Art?  The  word  Art  has  come  to 
be  applied  indiscriminately  to  so  many 
forms  of  human  activity,  from  the  loftiest 
efforts  of  the  intelligence  to  competence  in 
hair  dressing  to  football.  No  single 
definition  of  Art  within  a  trusty  old  guide  or 
a  profound  new  meaning  absolves  the 
problem  of  defining  what  is  Art.  Art  is, 
however,  a  primary  impulse  to  create.  The 
impulse  to  create  is  and  always  will  be 
under  pressure,  but  the  most  significant 
pressure  is  civilization  on  the  Artist. 

Society  gives  the  Artist  his  tone,  temper 
and  intensity.  The  earliest  cave  man  felt 
the  creative  impulse  to  scratch  on  the  walls 
with  crude  tools,  or  create  pottery  to  carry 
water.  The  urge  or  impulse  seems  to 
survive  adversity.  The  influences  on  the 


Artist  can  influence  him  in  such  a  way  that 
his  art  will  remain  stifled  and  emotionless. 
Somehow,  through  all  the  adversity,  the 
Artist  manages  to  arrange  shape,  form  and 
rhythm  line  that  create  pleasing  forms  that 
we  call  beauty. 

The  will  for  form  has  been  a  major  part 
of  life  and  history.  From  building  and 
decorating  temples  or  cathedrals  to 
painting  on  canvas  for  a  limited  few 
aristocrats,  the  ability  to  transmit  feeling  so 
that  others  may  experience  understanding 
of  that  feeling  is  the  primary  goal  of  Art. 

Knowing  how  society  affects  the  artist  is 
important  to  the  members  of  the  society. 
Art  is  the  pulse  of  man.  The  Greek  culture 
examined  through  its  art,  reflects  an 
atmosphere  of  games  and  activities  of 


pleasure.  The  unlimited  nature  of  their 
society  is  most  evident  in  the  sculpture. 
The  abundance  of  forms  provided  the 
artist  with  a  unique  situation  to  observe  the 
nature  of  the  human  body.  This  created  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  excellent  art. 

Today  we  live  in  an  economic  society 
and  the  influences  are  complex.  The  Arts 
have  become  a  haven  for  big  corporate 
dollars.  The  increased  interest  of  the 
businessman  in  the  Arts  has  been,  and 
always  will  be  a  double-edged  sword.  The 
debate  centers  on  the  influences  of  the 
business  world  on  the  state  of  the  Arts.  In 
reality,  the  Artist  needs  the  money  and 
economic  thinking  needs  the  Arts.  We 
intend  to  show  a  very  small  glimpse  of 
how  business  works  or  doesn't  work  for 
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The  word  Art  has  come  to 
be  applied 

indiscriminately  to  so 
many  forms  of  human 
activity,  from  the  loftiest 
efforts  of  the  intelligence 
to  competence  in  hair 
dressing  to  football- 


Today  we  live  in  an 
economic  society  and  the 
influences  are  complex. 
The  Arts  have  become  a 
haven  for  big  corporate 
dollars. 


The  impulse  to  create  is 
and  always  will  be  under 
pressure,  but  the  most 
significant  pressure  is 
civilizaion  on  the  Artist. 
Society  gives  the  Artist  his 
tone,  temper  and  intensity. 


the  arts.  Dance,  writing,  painting, 
sculpting,  theatre  and  film  have  varying 
economic  needs.  We  hope  to  show  the 
student  what  functions,  good  or  bad, 
business  plays  in  the  Art  market. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts    U 
has  reported  that  more  people  went  to  seeli 
some  type  of  dance  performance  in  1 97& 
than  went  to  professional  football  games. 
This  is  not  surprising,  since  the  last  years 
have  been  boom  years  for  dance  troupes 
across  the  country.  The  major  growth  arec 
has  been  in  the  regional  dance 
companies.  There  are  approximately  two 
hundred  grass  roots  dance  companies  thail 
qualify  for  grants  and  scholarships  in  the 
United  States.  One  such  company  is  the 
Frank  Holder  Dance  Company  in 
Greensboro.  We  looked  at  what  it  takes  to 
keep  a  dance  company  together,  with 
special  emphasis  on  how  the  Art  of  Dance 
manages  to  reach  its  local  audiences. 
A  dance  company's  problems  and 
virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  a  theatre 
troupe.  A  theatre  troupe  has  a  certain 
advantage  in  the  process  of 
communication,  however;  words  are 
generally  easier  to  interpret  than  the 
abstract  form  of  dance.  The  dance 
performance,  like  a  painting,  is  directly 
aimed  at  the  audience  in  lines  and  forms. 
The  entire  production  in  most  cases 
becomes  a  myriad  of  images  that  flash 
across  the  stage.  The  dancer  is  not  a 
personality  or  character,  but  a  sculpted 
line  set  to  music.  The  rhythm  of  that  line 
and  shape  appeal  to  the  senses  of  the 
audience,  rather  than  the  intellect.  The 
Frank  Holder  Dance  Company  recently 
received  a  grant  to  perform  in  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools.  The 
children  are  learning  to  enjoy  dance. 
Introducing  young  people  to  dance  will 
hopefully  stimulate  interest  in  a  dance 
career. 

A  dance  career  is  not  an  easy  path  to 
follow.  The  members  of  a  dance  company 
eat,  sleep  and  live  dance  twenty-four  hours 
a  day.  Practice  and  classes  continue  every 
day  for  many  grueling  hours.  When  the 
day  is  over  and  a  dancer  retires,  the  aching 
muscles  and  blistered  feet  are  constant 
reminders  to  the  Art  form  called  Dance. 
The  dancer  is  directly  affected  by  the 
economics  of  the  business.  There  are 
endless  cross-country  tours.  This  year, 
Frank  Holder's  company  will  tour  for 
thirty-six  weeks,  traveling  from  North 
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Dakota  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  drain  on  the 
physical  and  mental  plant  of  the  dancer 
takes  its  toll  in  many  ways.  The  most 
Imminent  is  the  short-lived  career  of  the 
dancer.  The  pay  for  dancing  isn't  going  to 
make  one  rich.  Many  times,  pay  is 
irregular  because  of  the  slow  processes  of 
grants  and  the  never-ending  red  tape. 

The  red  tape-cutting  responsibility  and 
the  stage  tape  responsibility  (tape  used  to 
hold  the  stage  mats),  falls  directly  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  business  manager.  Louis 
Hrabovsky,  Business  Manager  for  the 
Frank  Holder  Dance  Company,  functions 
as  an  accountant,  travel  agent,  promoter, 
fund  raiser  and  part-time  equipment 
mover.  The  troupe  doesn't  move  without 
Louis'  knowledge.  He  spends  most  of  his 
time  setting  up  performances  across  the 
country.  After  a  date  and  place  have  been 
decided,  Louis  must  arrange 
accomodations  for  the  dancers, 
choreographers  and  crew.  Hotels  and 
motels  become  temporary  abodes  for  the 
company.  Louis  must  co-ordinate  the 
troupe's  movement  across  the  country 
with  the  promotion  materials  and  news 
releases.  When  Louis  retires  at  night,  the 
headaches  of  a  dollar-a-gallon  gasoline  for 
a  truck  that  gets  six  miles  a  gallon,  and  the 
sores  of  thirty-dollar  rolls  of  tape,  and 
cramps  of  five-hundred  dollar  spotlights 
are  constant  reminders  of  the  hardships  of 
a  dance  company. 

The  man  with  his  name  on  the  marquee 
hinges  the  elements  of  a  dance  company 
together.  It  is  his  creative  drive  and 
knowledge  that  qualifies  the  company  for 
money.  Frank  Holder,  the  choreographer, 
must  create.  He  must  give  his  dancers  the 
line,  the  form,  and  most  importantly,  the 
vision  to  see  what  he  wants  to  accomplish. 
In  order  to  paint  the  picture,  he  must  use 
dancers.  The  instrument  of  his  creative 
talent  is  his  ability  to  communicate  to  his 
dancers  feeling  and  emotional  quality.  The 
choreographer's  personality  acts  as  a 
chisel  chipping  away  the  unnatural  edges 
of  his  dancers.  He  accomplishes  this  by 
training  and  practice.  He  must  push  and 
pull  at  the  very  essence  of  the  dancer,  to 
get  him  to  perform  as  an  unidentifiable 
character  in  a  collage  of  images. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  choreographer 
must  face  a  small  group  of  investors  and 
Board  Members  with  the  nakedness  of  his 
creative  soul.  The  business  manager, 
however,  can  act  as  a  shield  in  some 
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The  increased  interest  of 
the  businessman  in  the  Arts 
has  been  a  double-edged 
sword.  The  debate  centers 
on  the  influences  of  the 
business  world  on  the  state 
of  the  Arts.  In  reality,  the 
Artist  needs  the  money  and 
economic  thinking  needs 
the  Arts. 


More  people  went  to  see 
some  type  of  dance 
performance  in  1978  than 
went  to  professional  football 
games. 
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The  headaches  of  a  dollar-a- 
gallon  gasoline  for  a  truck 
that  gets  six  miles  to  the 
gallon,and  the  scores  of 
thirty-dollar  rolls  of  tape, 
and  cramps  of  five- 
hundered  dollar  spotlights 
are  constant  reminders  of 
the  hardships  of  a  dance 
company. 


Frank  Holder,  the 
choreographer,  must  create. 
He  must  give  his  dancers 
the  line,  the  form,  and  most 
importantly,  the  vision  to 
see  what  he  wants  to 
accomplish.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  choreographer 
must  face  a  small  group  of 
investors  and  Board 
Members  with  the 
nakedness  of  his  creative 
soul 


perfunctory  situations  soliciting  money. 
Like  all  other  forms  of  Art,  the  Artist  is 
judged  by  his  work. 

Judging  art  is  somewhat  subjective.         » 
There  are,  however,  some  very  definite 
technical  aspects  by  which  dance  can  be 
judged.  The  question  that  continues  to 
haunt  the  success  of  an  Art  form  is  money. 
Because  dance  is  relatively  unprofitable, 
dance  depends  on  the  financial  supporter. 
It  is  the  supporter's  knowledge  that 
inadvertently  affects  the  future  of  dance. 
Money  sets  direct  and  decisive  boundaries 
on  the  expansion  of  small  troupes  at  the 
regional  level.  It  is  horrifying  to  think  that 
good  Art  fails  because  of  insufficient 
funds. 

There  is  a  posative  note  in  this  merciless 
economic  game.  Most  of  the  troupes  can 
receive  money  through  knowledgable  and 
respected  sources  like  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  local  or  state 
arts  councils. 

The  elements  of  a  dance  company 
teeter  on  a  precarious  fulcrum.  The 
balance  between  success  and  failure  can 
be  tipped  either  way. 

The  business  manager's  skill  to  guide 
the  art  form  through  the  economic- 
oriented  society  is  as  important  as  the 
choreographer's  skill  to  communicate.  I 
the  end,  the  audience  makes  the  final 
decision  of  the  future  of  the  Art  form  of 
Dance. 
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SUBSCRIBE! 


Whether  you  are  a  student,  faculty  or  staff  member  of  the  UNC-G  community;  a 
parent  or  an  alumnus,  or  perhaps  just  an  interested  resident  of  the  Greensboro 
area,  the  best  way  to  receive  your  copy  of  Coraddi  is  by  mail,  delivered  right  to 
your  home,  office  or  dorm.  With  this  in  mind  we  are  now  offering  one-year 
subscriptions  to  Coraddi  for  only  $6.00.  Money  raised  through  subscription 
sales  will  be  used  not  only  towards  Coraddi  itself,  but  also  the  EUC  Gallery,  poetry 
readings,  a  UNC-G  Film  Festival,  special  theatre  and  media  presentations  and 
several  special  publications  of  UNC-G  work  that  we  hope  to  make  available  next 
year.  We  need  your  support.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  below,  with  check  of  money 
order  to: 

CORADDI 

205  THE  ELLIOTT  CENTER.  UNC-G 

GREENSBORO,  N.C.  27412 


r 1 

PLEASE  ENTER  MY  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  CORADDI: 


Name 


Street  address . 


City,  State  and  Zip  Code_ 


MAKE  CHECK  OH  MONEY  ORDER  PAYABLE  TO  CORADDI 


CvT^-^l 
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ARTWORK 

by  Turner  McGehee 
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Turner  McGehee  and  Michael  Van  Hout  will  have  a  two-man  show  at  The  Art  Farm 
Gallery  in  Lexington,  Virginia  September  16-30.  The  Art  Farm  is  a  private  art 
institution  which  offers  residencies  for  artists  and  displays  work  by  them  and  other 
area  artists.  It  is  run  by  Dr.  I-Hsuing  Ju,  artist-in-residence  at  Washington 
&  Lee  University.  The  Gallery  is  located  about  three  miles  west  of  Lexington 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  It  is  open  during  the  week  by  appointment  and  on  the 
weekends  10-6. 
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ARTWORK 

by  Michael  Van  Hout 
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"His  face  was  a  strong  -  a  very  strong  ■ 
aquiline,  with  high  bridge  of  the  thin  nose 
and  peculiarly  arched  nostrils;  with  lofty 
domes  forehead,  and  hair  growing 
scantily  round  the  temples,  but  profusely 
elsewhere,  tfis  eyebrows  were  very 
massive,  almost  meeting  over  the  nose, 
and  with  bushy  hair  that  seemed  to  curl 
in  its  own  profusion.  The  mouth,  so  far  as 
I  could  see  under  the  heavy  moustache, 
was  fixed  and  rather  cruel-looking,  with 
peculiarly  sharp  white  teeth;  these 
protruded  over  the  lips,  whose 
remarkable  ruddiness  showed 
astonishing  vitality  in  a  man  of  his  years. 
For  the  rest,  his  ears  were  pale  and  at  the 
tops  extremely  pointed;  the  chin  was 
broad  and  strong,  and  the  cheeks  firm 
through  thin.  The  general  effect  was  one 
of  extraordinary  pallor.  "  Bram  Stoker  - 
DRACULA.  1897. 


When  Bram  Stoker's  noye\Dracula  was 
first  published,  it  won  popularity,  as  well  as 
the  typically  ensuing  imitations  and 
Interpretations.  Of  the  many 
contemporary  interpretations,  those  of  the 
cinema  comprise  the  popular  Dracula. 
Three  film  versions  have  been  released 
this  year  alone,  with  a  fourth  in 
production.  While  there  have  been  many 
cinematic  interpretations,  two  are 
especially  noteworthy:  Nosferatu,  Eine 
Symphonie  des  Cravens  (Un-Dead,  A 
Symphony  of  Terror),  1  922,  directed  by 
F.W.  Murnau,  and  Dracu/a.  1931, 
directed  by  Tod  Browning  for  Universal 
Studios.  Nosferatu  s  importance  stems 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  "Dracula" 
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film,  and  the  only  silent  one.  Tod 
Browning's  Dracula  created  the 
stereotypical  image  of  Dracula  that 
remains  today. 

When  analyzing  any  adaptation  of 
Dracula,  one  must  be  aware  of  the  central 
vehicle  of  the  novel.  It  is  not  by  mere 
interpretation  of  locations,  situations,  and 
names  that  a  film  is  made  from  Dracula. 
but  from  the  essence  of  Count  Dracula 
himself.  The  character  of  Dracula  is  the 
energy  of  both  the  novel  and  all  film 
adaptations. 

Stoker  knew  exactly  who  and  what 
Count  Dracula  was  to  be:  Dracula's 
physical  appearance,  supernatural  powers 
and  limitations,  as.well  as  his  personality 
were  meticulously  laid  out  by  the  writer. 
This  duty  is  entrusted  to  the  character  of 
Dr.  Van  Helsing.  The  powers  he 
prescribes  to  Count  Dracula  have  since 
become  the  definitive  vampire  lore.  He 
states  that  the  vampire  cannot  die  by  the 
passing  of  time,  that  he  fattens  on  the 
blood  of  the  living,  throws  no  shadow, 
casts  no  reflection  in  a  mirror,  has  the 
power  of  transformation  into  a  bat  or  wolf, 
has  no  power  with  the  coming  of  day,  and 
can  only  be  destroyed  by  a  sacred  bullet, 
stake  or  decapitation.  All  of  these 
characteristics  are  essential  in  determining 
the  accuracy,  not  with  which  the  novel  is 
repeated  in  film,  but  the  extent  to  which 
the  presence  of  Count  Dracula  is 
reproduced. 

Most  critics  state  that  the  film  Nosferatu 
was  loosely  based  on  the  novel  Dracula. 
so  as  to  avoid  the  legal  complications  of 
plagiarism.  Yet  upon  viewing  the  film,  one 
becomes  aware  that  Count  Orlock  bears 
little  resemblence  to  Count  Dracula.  Is  he 
even  intended  to  be  Dracula?  It  seems  that 
the  director,  F.W.  Murnau  was  in  fact 
presenting  to  his  audience  the  Germanic 
folk  vampire  Nosferatu,  and  not  the 
character  of  Dracula. 

In  structure,  the  film  does  resemble  the 
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novel.  Hutter,  an  estate  agent,  is  sent  on  a 
business  trip  to  the  castle  of  Count  Orlock. 
At  the  castle  Orlock  asks  about  a  picture  of 
Ellen  (Mutter's  wife),  "Is  this  your  wife' 
What  a  lovely  throat."  Later  Hutter 
becomes  imprisoned  by  Orlock  and  the 
evil  Count  sails  to  Breman  in  search  of 
Ellen.  Hutter  escapes  and  alerts  Ellen  to 
the  vampire's  presence.  Ellen  reads  the 
"Book  of  Vampires,"  which  tells  her  that 
a  woman  of  pure  heart  can  destroy 
Nosferatu  by  keeping  him  at  her  bed  until 
sunrise,  in  the  closing  scene  she  does  this 
and  the  vampire  is  destroyed  by  the  first 
rays  of  sunlight. 

Clearly,  there  are  parallel  structures  with 
the  novel  Dracula.  So  many  that  Florance 
Stoker,  (Bram's  widow),  was  able  to  make 
Murnau  withdraw  the  film  three  years  later. 
Yet,  there  are  too  many  elements  of 
Germany  and  too  much  emphases  on 
and  older  vampire  tradition  for  the  film 
to  be  merely  an  adaptation. 

Two  points  are  important  to  remember. 
The  first  is  that  Nosleratu  was  the  first  so- 
called  Dracula  film.  This  gave  Murnau  a 
wider  latitude  in  audience  presentation. 
His  audience  had  little  exposure  to 
Dracula  -  only  a  novel  and  folklore.  In 
addition,  the  book  had  to  be  translated  into 
German.  Secondly,  Stoker  had  based  his 
myth  on  vampire  lore  native  to  central 
Europe.  His  vampire  was  clean,  neat  and 
very  Hungarian  in  origin.  Germany  was  a 
country  rich  in  its  own  vampire  beliefs  - 
most  of  them  quite  different  from  anything 
imagined  by  the  British  puritanism  of 
Stoker. 

So  why  did  Murnau  bother  with  Dracula 
at  all?  Why  didn't  he  simply  make  a  film 
about  a  German  vampire  employing  his 
own  country's  legends'  It  seems  here,  as 
in  the  history  of  cinema,  commercial 
success  was  the  key  factor.  Basing  a  film 
on  a  widely  popular  novel  guaranteed  its 
success  to  a  certain  extent.  The  public 
would  have  a  pre-existing  appreciation  of 
the  story,  if  not  of  its  cinematic  rendering. 


It  would  seem  that  Murnau  was 
presenting  both  a  German  and  a  personal 
idea  of  the  vampire.  Not  only  does  the 
title,  "  Nosferatu  ,"  point  to  a  Germanic 
vampire  but  the  locale  is  changed  from 
London  to  Breman,  Germany.  Critics 
seem  to  lump  this  local  change  into  the 
same  category  they  lump  all  of  Murnau's 
changes  -  avoidance  of  copyright.  This  is 
an  unnecessary  explanation  for  several 
inconsistencies.  It  seems  strange  that 
Murnau's  script-writer,  Galeen,  or  Murnau 
himself  would  have  effected  so  many 
sensitive  and  subtle  changes  in  order  to 
hack  a  novel  into  an  unrecognizable 
filmscript.  Not  only  is  the  locale  changed, 
but  the  year  is  changed  from  Stoker's 
1  887,  to  1  838.  This  earlier  date  was  the 
year  of  the  great  plague  in  the  city  of 
Bremen.  Only  a  German  audience  would 
have  understood  Murnau's  suggestion 
that  the  great  plague  was  caused  by  the 
Nosferatu,  making  this  historically  a 
German  film. 


The  association  of  the  vampire  with 
plague  and  rats  is  a  unique  one.  Although 
Dracula  offers  rats  as  a  reward  to  the 
character  Renfield  in  the  novel,  the 
association  with  plague  is  never  made.  In 
traditional  German  lore,  the  vampire  is 
oftern  associated  with  pestilence.  Reported 
cases  of  vampirism  increased  dramatically 
after  an  outbreak  of  plague  in  Tyrol 
(1  343-1  348),  Bremen  after  1  838,  and 
Danzig  in  1  855.  The  Germans  have  a 
name  for  the  vampire  which  spreads 
plague:  Neuntoter. 

In  .Nosferatu.  Count  Orlock  arrives 
carrying  large  numbers  of  rats  with  him. 
When  his  coffin  is  dragged  to  the  dock  and 
opened,  large  rats  jump  out  and  bite  the 
inspectors  on  the  ankles.  One  scene  later 
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we  see  Orlock  carrying  his  coffin  to 
storage.  Tfie  next  day  tfie  plague  brougfit 
by  Orlock  fills  the  street  with  a  procession 
of  coffins. 

Not  only  does  Orlock  represent  plague, 
he  also  represents  the  German  ideal  of  evil 
incarnate.  Orlock  with  his  shaved,  sunken 
eyes,  pointed  ears,  and  claw-like  hands,  is 
unlike  anything  e^'en  hinted  at  by  Stoker. 
Two  film  critics  Ursini  and  Silver  described 
Count  Orlock:  "He  resembles  a  giant  bat 
with  an  oversized  cranium,  sunken  eyes, 
a  beak  nose  set  above  long  crooked  teeth, 
and  tufts  of  white  hair  about  his  pointed 
ears...."  This  contrasts  to  Stoker's 
description  of  Dracula  as  a  "tall  old  man, 
clean  shaven,  save  for  a  long  white 
moustache,  and  clad  in  black  from  head  to 
foot,  without  a  single  speck  of  color  about 
him  anywhere."  Interestingly  enough, 
Orlock  comes  closest  to  Dracula  in  his 
dress.  Orlock  wears  simple  black, 
contemporary  clothing.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  the  haberdasher,  he  is  not 
distinguishable  in  a  crowd.  Five  years  after 
the  making  of  the  film,  Bela  Lugosi  would 
appear  on  stage  wearing  the  most 
obvious,  formal  evening  attire  available 
and  this  particular  image  of  the  Count's 
dress  would  become  permanently 
established. 

In  body  movement  Orlock  would  also 
emulate  the  nosferatu.  He  moves,  not  like 
a  mortal,  but  like  the  semi-dead  creature 
he  is.  His  movements  are  jerky  and  rigid, 
as  though  infected  with  rigor  mortis  -  he  is 
literally  an  animated  corpse. 

An  important  element  in  the  making  of  a 
vampire  is  the  particular  set  of  limitations 
to  which  he  is  bound.  Vampire  legends 
and  lore  are  as  diverse  as  the  countries 
from  which  they  come.  The  majority  of 
those  employed  by  Stoker  were  Hungar- 
ian and  Romanian.  They've  been  repeated 
in  cinema  so  often  that  they  are  accepted 
as  the  only  set  of  vampire  standards. 

In  Stoker's  Dracula,  we  are  told  that  the 
vampire  can  throw  no  shadow  and  cast  no 
reflection  in  a  mirror.  The  idea  that  a 
vampire  could  be  imprisoned  in  a  bottle  or 
glass  is  oriental  in  origin.  The  belief  that 
there  is  no  mirror  reflection  was  an 
invention  of  Stoker.  Thus,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  us  that  we  see  Count 
Orlock  in  the  mirror  in  Ellen's  room. 
Orlock  also  casts  no  shadows.  This  seems 
to  be  a  deliberate  rejection  on  Murnau's 
part  of  the  Stoker  mythology.  Among 
other  supernatural  powers,  Dracula  is 


supposed  to  have  possessed  the  power  to 
transform  himself  into  a  bat  or  wolf.  He  is 
seen  as  a  bat  in  the  novel,  but  not  as  a 
wolf.  Count  Orlock  is  neither  of  these,  and 
except  for  his  association  with  rats, 
Murnau  does  not  connect  the  Nosferatu 
with  any  other  animal. 

One  other  limitation  that  Stoker  places 
on  his  Dracula  is  that  he  looses  his  power, 
but  not  his  mobility,  when  exposed  to 
sunlight.  Dracula  is  seen  at  least  three 
times  in  daylight  in  the  novel:  when 
spotted  by  Harker  in  London,  when 
confronted  in  his  temporary  London 
house,  and  once  when  fleeing  his  enemies 
by  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  Count  Orlock 
is  killed  by  sunlight  in  Nosferatu,  a  direct 
contradiction  to  his  literary  counterpart. 
The  idea  that  the  sun  is  destructive  to  the 
vampire  is  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  and 
Central  European  gypsies  One  of  their 
vampires  (The  Mule)  can  live  only  at 
night.  The  Moslem  gypsies  hold  the  belief 
that  the  vampire  has  an  unnatural  sexual 
appetite:  "Thus  in  Podrima  they  think  that 
immediately  he  rises  from  the  grave  he 
goes,  if  a  married  man,  to  his  former  wife 
to  spend  the  night  with  her  in  love 
intercourse."  Of  this  ritual  they  say  "The 
vampire  disturbs  her  from  early  dawn  till 
cock-crow,  and  she  looks  like  a  corpse,  as 
if  she  were  enchanted;  you  can  spot  her 
instantly.  She  is  terrified;  she  neither  eats 
nor  drinks,  becomes  emaciated;  one  night 
seems  to  her  as  long  as  a  year." 


The  similarity  between  this  Moslem 
folktale  and  the  scene  with  Ellen  and 
Nosferatu  is  surely  not  coincidental.  It  is 
this  scene  of  the  film  that  shows  Ellen 
spending  the  night  with  Orlock,  until  the 
sun's  rays  destroy  him.  Contrast  Stoker's 
"baptism  of  blood"  scene  which  is  tame  in 
comparison.  The  "baptism"  lasts  only  a 
few  moments;  the  victim  is  saved  by  her 
friends;  the  two  figures  are  in  an  upright 
position;  and  Stoker's  heroine  Mina,  is 
nearer  to  consciousness  that  Ellen. 
Additionally,  Mina  benefits  from  the 
knowledge  that  her  husband,  although 
helpless,  is  in  the  room  with  her.  In 
contrast,  the  Nosferatu  death  scene  lasts 
nearly  all  night;  Ellen  is  kept  prostrate  and 
nearly  suffocated;  and  forced  to  face  the 
vampire  all  alone. 


If  Nosferatu  falls  short  of  classic  English 
Gothic  horror  by  not  being  an  adaptation 
of  Dracula,  it  lacks  nothing  in  the 
traditional  genre  of  German  horror  film. 

The  second  cinema  adaptation  of 
Dracula  is  an  "authentic"  one  by 
comparison.  The  first  sound  verson, 
entitled  Dracula,  was  directed  by  Tod 
Browning  in  1  931 .  This  adaptation 
starred  Hungarian-born  actor  Bela  Lugosi. 
Then,  as  today,  Lugosi  was  the  definitive 
Dracula.  Lugosi's  character  can  be  seen 
today  in  nearly  every  representation  of 
Dracula.  This  is  his  interpretation  and  not 
the  Dracula  of  Bram  Stoker. 

One  of  the  many  factors  that  affect  this 
film's  authenticity  is  that  it  is  one 
generation  removed  from  the  novel. 
Browning's  Dracula  was  based  on  a 
successful  Broadway  play  written  by 
Balderston  and  Deane.  In  writing  the  play, 
they  had  made  working  theater  out  of 
Stoker's  novel.  They  compressed  the 
geographical  width  of  the  entire  book  into 
three  scenes.  The  film  used  these  basic 
indoor  settings,  and  was  shot  as  though  it 
were  a  stage  play.  Stoker's  climactic  chase 
scenes  are  eliminated  and  only  the  Castle 
Dracula  scenes  remain. 

As  if  confined  by  the  stage,  Lugosi's 
Dracula  becomes  a  psychological  rather 
than  physical  villain.  His  very  presence 
seems  enough  to  retain  control  of  his 
victims,  and  only  his  murder  of  Renfield  is 
violent. 

This  Dracula  is,  in  appearance,  close  to 
what  Stoker  envisioned.  Lugosi's  dark 
Hungarian  looks  and  accent  made  him  fit 
naturally  into  the  role.  Is  he  then  the  real 
Bram  Stoker  Dracula?  The  prospect  is 
unlikely  -  there  are  a  great  many 
inconsistencies.  First  is  the  unexplainable 
fact  that  he  always  appears  in  extreme 
formal  dress.  And  although  it  lends  dignity 
in  agreement  with  the  Stoker  ideal,  it  also 
makes  him  highly  visible  in  a  crowd. 

Browning's  Dracula  seems  more 
engaged  in  a  one-on-one  battle  with  Dr. 
Van  Helsing  that  is  Stoker's  "ideal."  The 
film  characters  of  Dr.  Seward  and  Harker 
are  weak  and  fairly  helpless.  And  only  Van 
Helsing  possesses  enough  intelligence  to 
destroy  Dracula,  unlike  the  unified  and 
equal  effort,  portrayed  in  the  novel. 

Also,  this  Dracula  is  at  least  in  the 
association  of  bats,  although  we're  never 
sure  whether  is  actually  is  the  bat,  as  he  is 
(continued  on  page  32) 
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Phoebus  from  page  6 


He  may  have.  It's  possible."  Julian  poured  himself 
another  cup  of  coffee  and  sat  down . 

"What  was  that  cigarette  you  used  to  smoke?" 
James  leered  at  Julian, 

"I  don't  remember."  Julian  shifted  in  his  seat.  "I 
quit." 

"I  seem  to  remember  that  it  was  some  long  skinny 
imported  thing  and  it  smelled  like  pine  cleaner.  Ain't 
that  right,  Jule^" 

"They  were  imported,  yes."  Julian's  hand  gripped 
the  coffee  cup.  Pine  cleaner.  He  couldn't  expect 
James'  ignorant  nose  to  appreciate  the  aroma  of 
Australian  eucalyptus. 

"Why'd  you  quit  smoking,  Jule?"  Liza  interjected. 
"Did  Mama  make  you  quit?  She  nagged  you  to  death 
about  it.  I  just  remember  you  stopping  all  of  a  sud- 
den." 

"The  reason  I  quit,"  Julian  lied  patiently,  "was  not 
because  of  Mama,  but  because  Dr.  Jenkins  advised 
me  to.  I  was  coughing  so  much,  I  was  unable  to  make 
a  coherent  statement  in  class." 

"I  don't  see  how  you  did  it.  I  think  it  would  be  one 
of  the  hardest  things  to  do.  Quitting  smoking,  I 
mean."  She  gave  a  sigh  of  admiration,  which  made 
Julian  twinge  with  false  pride  and  guilt.  He  was  more 
than  happy  to  quit.  The  eucalyptus  made  him 
nauseous. 

"Couldn't  hold  your  tobacco,  eh?"  rumbled 
James.  Julian  stared  ai  the  writhing  blue  cloud  of 
talking  cigar  smoke  and  thought  of  the  monster 
Typhon,  flaming  with  a  hundied  heads,  eyes  flashing 
glaring  fire.  He  said  nothing.  "Where's  my  breakfast, 
darlin'?"  James  drawled.  Liza  giggled. 

"There's  burnt  bacon  on  the  stove,  James.  Eat  up. 
I  prepared  it  with  you  in  mind." 

"Now,  Jule,"  James  taunted.  "You  got  to  learn  to 
do  it  right,  or  else  you'll  lose  your  wifey  here."  He 
winked  at  Liza.  "Besides,  somebody's  got  to  teach 
my  soon-fo-arrive  nephew  or  niece  how  to  cook.  Like 
Papa  said:  "If  you're  gonna  do  something,  do  it  right. 
Which  is  reason  enough  for  me  to  ask  you  Liza,  not 
to  teach  anybody  how  to  make  your  all  famous  Rock 
Biscuits.  Not  so  nourishing,  but  real  fortifying.  I 
thought  I  might  use  some  tor  proppin  up  fence  posts 
today."  Liza  giggled  again. 

"James,  you're  the  devel.  You're  never  going  to  let 
me  forget  those  biscuits." 

"1  can't  help  it.  It  was  a  show  for  sure  watching  our 
church  company  tryin'  to  chew  those  biscuits  up  and 
swallow  them  without  breakin'  a  tooth.  He  was  trying 
so  hard  to  be  polite  and  he  damn  near  choked  trying 
to  do  it.  I  was  about  to  die  laughin'."  He  winked  at 
Liza,  then  nodded  to  Julian.  His  voice  dropped.  "Hey 
Jule!  Jule!  You  think  our  sweet  Liza  was  tryin'  to  do 
our  Reverend  in?  Hmmmm?  "  he  puffed  on  his 
smoldering  stub,  twinkling  at  a  mock-horrified  Liza. 
"Wha'd'ya  think,  Jule?" 

"About  what."  Julian  replied  flatly. 

"That  was  it,  wasn't  it?"  James  grinned.  "You 
were  going  to  murder  the  minister.  I  thought  you 
were  a  nice  girl.  Tsk.  Tsk."  He  shook  his  head,  then 
leaned  fonA/ard  and  patted  her  onlhe  arm.  "Let  me 
just  say  here  and  now  that  I  think  the  Reverend 
,  Hackett  is  a  wind-bag.  too   " 

I      Liza  gasped  and  tried  to  slap  James  hand,  but  her 
i  belly    kept    her    from    reaching    across    the    table. 
"James!  I  don't  want  to  hear  such  nonsense  again. 
Those  biscuits  weren't  that  terrible." 


"They  were  an  admirable  weapon,"  Julian  mur- 
mured. 

"Jule!"  James  smiled  briefly  at  his  brother.  He  shif- 
ted in  his  chair.  "Speakin'  of  weapons  makes  me 
think  of  guns  And  guns  makes  me  think  how  the 
season's  opened  today  and  wouldn't  we  like  a  dove 
pie  for  supper?"  He  smiled,  "Liza,  wouldn't  you 
cook  a  dove  pie  for  us?" 

Liza  rolled  her  eyes  upward  and  sighed.  "James, 
the  last  time  I  said  I'd  cook  you  a  dove  pie,  you  plop- 
ped down  1  2  or  1  3  birds  -  bloody,  dirty,  insect-ridden 
birds,  on  the  back  of  the  steps  and  disappeared.  And  I 
had  to  clean  them  and  dress  them."  Julian  clenched 
his  jaw  and  tried  to  swallow  the  sick  saliva  full  in  his 
mouth.  "Liza,  please  don't  discuss  this  dreadful  sub- 
ject at  the  table." 

Liza  was  indignant.  "James.  I'm  not  stupid  enough 
to  say  yes  to  that.  I  learned  my  lesson  after  havin'  to 
deal  with  that  last  bunch.  It's  too  much  work." 

"It  was  such  a  fine  pie.  though."  James  sighed 
slightly. 

"If  you  clean  those  birds,  now  -  I  mean  de-feather 
them,  gut  them,  clean  the,  I'll  fix  you  one.  It's  too 
much  trouble,  hunting." 

"It's  unnecessarily  cruel,"  said  Julian,  tight-lipped. 
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"It's  a  sickening  sport.  Only  a  sick  mind  would  take 
pleasure  in  killing  for  sport, 

"I  didn't  happen  to  notice  that  you  have  ever  tur- 
ned down  a  down  pie,  Jule.  Or  fish.  Or  venison." 

"You  people  who  take  a  gross  disadvantage  over 
nature  for  your  own  gain  and  pride  are  inhuman  im- 
beciles who  feel  compelled  to  prove  your  superiority, 
when  in  fact,  you  are  low.  disgusting...  " 

"Jule,  You  hush."  James  pointed  a  warning  finger. 
his  eyes  tired.  He  shook  his  head  slowly.  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  it," 

"Of  course  not.  It's  not  easy  to  admit  that  you're  a 
throwback  to  Neanderthal," 

"Jule."  James'  voice  grew  louder,  his  eyes 
brighter.  "I've  had  about  all  I  can  take  of  your  god- 
dam preaching.  Just  because  you  hafta  jump  outa 
bed  at  the  crack  of  noon  everyday  to  go  school  teach 
a  bunch  of  snot-nosed  kids  is  your  misfortune,  not 
mine."  He  drew  his  face  close  to  Julian's,  his  breat 
hot  and  sour.  "You're  uppity.  Jule.  You  got  to  tell 
everybody  how  you're  Mr.  Wizard,  and  I'm  surprised 
nobody's  busted  your  face  wide  open.  You  strut 
around  here  like  you're  better  than  everybody  else, 
telling  me  I'm  /ou/ because  I  go  hunting.  Well  alright. 


Jule.  I'm  low.  But  Julian,  you're  no  better  than  an 
uppity  nigger  who  just  won  a  big  car  in  the  sweep- 
stakes and  can't  pay  the  taxes  on  it." 

Julian  jumped  to  his  feet,  his  jaw  clenching  and 
unclenching.  His  first  impulse  was  to  sink  his  fist  into 
James'  work-worn  face.  He  sputtered.  "It's 
disgusting,  "It's. ..it's  unfair."  James  stared  at  Julian 
as  if  he  had  just  tried  to  sell  him  a  football  bat.  "Well. 
that's  what  make  the  world  go  round.  Jule." 

Julian's  mother  billowed  into  the  room  like  a  clip- 
per in  full  sail.  "Did  1  hear  somebody  say  'nigger'?" 
She  drew  the  corners  of  her  mouth  down.  "James  if 
you  must  smoke,  please  do  it  outside." 

"I  think  you're  right,  Mama."  James  glared  at 
Julian.  "The  air  in  here  stinks."  He  strode  out  the  kit- 
chen, slamming  the  back  door.  Julian's  mother 
folded  her  arms  across  her  ample  bosom  and  shook 
her  head.  "I  declare.  I  leave  the  room  for  two  minutes 
and  you  two  start  into  each  other.  I  would  have  hoped 
you  two  would  have  learned  to  live  in  the  same 
household  by  now," 

"Well.  James  antagonizes  Jule."  Liza  offered  ten- 
tatively. 

"James  in  an  insufferable  jackass."  pronounced 
Julian. 

"You're  no  bundle  of  sweet  peas  yourself,  young 
man.  Now  I  know  you  two  are  like  day  and  night,  and 
Lord  knows,  you'll  never  get  along..."  She  paused 
and  her  eyes  faded  away  to  a  spot  on  the  wall  where 
some  long  dead  transgression  was  taking  place.  She 
shook  her  head.  "Mmmmm!"  Her  eyes  suddenly 
cleared  and  she  came  back  to  them.  "But."  She 
raised  her  right  brow.  "You  two  are  going  to  make  an 
effort.  There  will  be  no  more  loud  arguments  while 
there  is  a  sleeping  infant  in  this  house.  And  no  more 
foul  language.  Did  you  hear  James?  Thank  God, 
Gracie  didn't  hear  that.  She  must  be  late  again.  I  can 
never  depend  on  that  girl."  She  sighed. 
"Grade's  coming  today?"  asked  Julian. 
"Yes,  she  is.  I  want  you  to  be  here  when  she  gets 
here.  Her  list  of  things  to  do  is  in  the  window.  I'm 
taking  Liza  to  her  appointment.  You  go  get  dressed, 
honey."  she  paused  and  frowned,  "Julian,  will  you 
bring  the  car  around?  And  also,  son,  please  remind 
Gracie  that  she  is  to  stay  and  help  with  dinner.  We're 
having  company."  She  turned  and  hurried  from  the 
kitchen. 
"Who's  company?"  asked  Julian 
"The  Reverend  Hackett."  Julian's  mother  called 
the  recesses  of  the  hall. 

Julian  drew  in  a  stifling  breath.  He  walked  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dark  hall  table.  He  picked  up  the  car 
keys  that  were  hanging  from  a  cup  hook  on  a 
shellacked  pine  plaque  with  "Welcome  to  Stone 
Mountain.  Ga."  burnt  into  the  wood  in  a  cheerful 
cursive.  Staring  absently  at  the  keys  for  a  moment,  he 
shook  his  head  as  he  walked  through  the  kitchen,  out 
the  back  door,  and  down  a  worn  foot  path  to  the 
stable  that  was  now  a  garage.  The  stable  smelled  old 
and  bovine,  warm  and  mildewed.  He  climbed  into  the 
beige  '62  Chevrolet  sedan  and  put  in  key  into  the 
ignition.  The  engine  whined  and  groaned  and  finally 
turned  over  with  a  snort.  Julian  depressed  the  ac- 
celerator and  carbon  fumes  mixed  with  his  mother's 
gardenia  perfume  and  the  bittersweet  smell  of  the 
stable.  Julian  made  a  face. 

He  eased  the  car  out  of  the  stable  and  drove  to  the 
front  of  the  house.  He  waited  until  his  mother  and 
Liza  appeared  and  with  begrudging  graciousness 
helped  them  both  into  the  car.  His  mother  waved 
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goodbye  and  rumbled  down  the  dirt  drive   leaving  a 
trail  of  red  dust. 

Julian  went  back  into  the  house.  He  studied  the 
clock  in  the  foyer.  If  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  He 
hoped  Gracie  would  remember  to  bring  in  the  mail 
from  the  mailbox  at  the  end  of  the  driveway.  Julian 
was  expecting  a  letter  from  the  faculty  head  at  the 
community  college.  He  and  the  school  and  the 
curriculum  and  the  funds  were  under  evaluation. 
Funds  were  being  cut,  and  the  entire  curriculum  was 
going  to  be  "revamped."  "Revamping,"  to  Julian, 
sounded  sinister  and  mechanical,  like  a  runaway 
steamroller. 

Julian  walked  into  the  kitchen  for  one  last  cup  of 
coffee  before  he  went  to  work.  Gracie  was  standing  at 
the  sink,  washing  the  dished. 
"Hello  Gracie.  I  didn't  know  you  were  here." 
"Hello.  Mr.  Shealy,"  Gracie  wiped  her  hands  on 
the  print  apron.  "You  want  a  cup  of  coffee?  I  think 
there's  some  left."  She  poured  the  last  cup  and 
brought  it  to  Julian,  who  had  taken  his  place  at  the 
table.  Julian  liked  Gracie.  She  was  a  petite  black 
woman  with  bowed  legs  and  stubby  graying  hair  that 
hadn't  grown  an  inch  since  Julian  had  known  her.  "I 
just  let  myself  in.  I  saw  your  Mama  tearing  outa  here 
in  that  big  old  car  of  hers." 

"Oh.  yes."  replied  Julian  In  a  bored  tone  of  voice. 
"She  took  Liza  to  the  doctor's."  He  took  a  sip  of  cof- 
fee. It  was  oily  and  bitter, 

"Your  mama  is  so  excited  about  that  baby."  Gracie 
grinned.  One  tooth  was  missing  in  front;  another  was 
broken  off.  "She  keeps  saying  that  It's  a  blessing 
from  the  Lords."  Gracie  began  drying  the  dishes. 
"It's  been  a  long  time  since  there's  been  a  baby  In 
this  house." 

"You  have  children,  don't  you.  Gracie?" 
"Lawd,  yes.  Most  of  the  gone  now.  Grown  up. 
Gone."  Gracie  sighed.  "When  they  were  little,  they 
were  always  gattin'  Into  everything,  just  like  you  and 
your  brother.  But  I  loved  them."  Julian  finished  his 
coffee  and  set  his  cup  down  on  the  table.  He  nearly 
remembered  something  his  father  had  said  to  him, 
but  the  complete  thought  eluded  him.  "Did  you  bring 
the  mall  In"?*" 

"I  don't  guess  there  Is  any  mail  today,  Burt  drove 
on  by  in  a  hurry.  He  didn't  stop  at  anybody's  house." 
"He  was  going  hunting  like  the  rest  of  those  fools," 
Julian  murmured.  "Damn!" 

"Somebody's  out  there  shootin'  up  the  coun- 
tryside. I  bet  your  brother's  out  there.  And  he  better 
not  bring  anything  home.  I  got  too  much  to  do," 
Gracie  fussed,  "to  mess  with  any  birds.  If  you're 
finished  with  your  coffee  cup.  I'll  wash  It  now." 

"Sure,  here  you  are,"  Julian  handed  her  the  cup. 
"Mama  wants  to  know  If  you  can  stay  and  help  with 
supper  tonight.  I'll  drive  you  home." 

"That'll  be  fine.  I'm  going  to  fix  a  sweet  ham 
tonight.  And  I  ain't  going  to  have  time  to  mess  with 
any  birds  or  squirrels  or  rabbits." 

"Alright.  Gracie.  I'll  be  In  my  study.  I  don't  want  to 
be  disturbed."  He  started  out  of  the  kitchen,  then 
paused.  "Gracie,  how  old  are  you?" 
"I'm  old,  Mr.  Shealy.  Just  old." 
Julian's  study  was  sacred  to  him.  The  ceilings  were 
high  and  ethereal.  A  worn  oversized  desk  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  window  with  the  western  exposure.  His 
mother  had  wanted  to  hang  flowered  drapes  like  the 
ones  she  had  seen  in  Woman's  Day.  but  Julian  had 
refused.  He  let  her  hang  sheers.  When  the  western 
sun  filtered  through  the  yellowed  sheers,  it  cast  a  holy 
golden  glow  in  the  room.  As  the  light  faded,  objects 


would  dissolve  into  ghostly  obscurity.  He  would  sit  at 
this  desk  every  evening,  his  back  to  the  window  and 
witness  this  metamorphosis.  He  saw  this  transition 
from  light  to  darkness  as  evidence  of  Plato's  theory 
that  earthly  objects  were  imitations  of  ideal  forms.  He 
watched  as  these  concrete  objects  lost  their  color  and 
became  vague  essences,  suggestions  of  a  higher 
reality.  He  Imagined  the  gods  and  goddesses  enac- 
ting their  dramas  within  the  water  stains  and  the  crack 
In  the  piaster  on  the  opposite  walls.  They  performed 
every  evening  at  his  whims,  the  Phoebus  Apollo. 

He  entered  and  closed  the  door  silently  behind 
him.  He  placed  his  hand  reverently  on  the  plaster 
reproduction  of  the  statue  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere. 
He  walked  across  the  thin  brown  and  gold  oriental 
rug  to  a  large  low  pine  table.  On  this  table  was  an  in- 
tricate reproduction  of  Ancient  Greece  with  an  Olym- 
pus nearby.  This  was  Julian's  creation.  He  was 
especially  proud  of  his  rendition  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  He  had  spent  many  secret  hours  construc- 
ting it.  First  he  had  tried  paper  mache  but  the  oracle 
had  looked  like  a  sloppy  wasp's  nest.  Then  he  tried 
modeling  clay.  It  sagged  too  easily.  Finally  he  had 
discovered  the  perfect  medium  -  balsa  wood.  It  was 
painstakingly  cut  and  glued  and  painted.  An 
aluminum  Ceptilssus.  the  sacred  river,  wound  and 
crinkled  below  the  shrine.  This  was  where  Apollo 
spoke  the  Truth,  but  not  with  the  aid  of  a  priestess. 
He  spoke  directly  to  Julian  the  disciple. 

Julian  believed  that  the  pagan  philosophy  was 
more  plausible  than  any  monotheistic  entity.  He  saw 
the  gods  of  Olympus  as  some  sort  of  fantastic  board 
of  directors,  arguing  and  bickering  with  their  In- 
credible power  over  the  activities  of  mortal  earth.  It 
made  more  sense  to  him  than  the  Idea  of  one  mind  or 
supreme    Intelligence    responsible    for    the    entire 


universe.  Nobody  could  possess  that  much  power. 
God.  according  to  his  mother,  would  give  His  serene 
blessing  as  long  as  one  watched  one's  step.  But,  If  : 
you  offended  Him,  which  didn't  seem  to  take  much, 
you   would   burn   in   Hell   forever.   God,   to   Julian,    I 
seemed  a  bit  unreasonable.  He  was  also  inconsistent. 
There  were  a  multitude  of  sins  that  would  thrust  one 
into  the  gaping  mouth  of  Hell.  Imbibing  of  the  spirits 
was  one  of  the  worst  offenses.  Though  Julian's  father 
was  inebriated  the  majority  of  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life,  his  widow  maintained  with  saintly  assurance  that   '. 
his  father  was  indeed  in  Heaven,  probably  sitting  two   , 
seats  to  the  right  hand  of  Cod  the  Father  Almighty.    ; 
(Jesus  was  in  the  hand,  her  father  and  mother  shared    i 
the  next  seat,  then  Papa.)  Julian  figured  the  beauty  of 
God  lay  in  the  eyes  of  His  brainwashed  beholder.  i 

He  turned  to  his  desk.  It  was  stacked  with  dull  i 
colored  volumes  of  mythology  texts,  art  books,  works  ' 
of  Sappho,  Ovid.  Homer.  There  was  a  square  and  j 
awkward  typewriter  pushed  to  the  far  left  corner  of  the  i 
desk.  He  found  the  mechanical  tapping  of  the  keys  ; 
abrasive  and  irritating.  He  wrote  all  his  lectures  out  In 
longhand,  an  elaborate,  ornate  script.  He  was  tem-  ' 
pted  to  work  by  candlelight,  but  didn't  dare.  He  knew  ; 
his  mother  would  give  him  no  peace  because  of  his 
weak  eyes. 

Julian  sat  down  In  the  sunken  leather  chair.  This    ■ 
study  had  once  been  his  father's  sanctuary.  He  had 
attended   to   business   in    here.    In   the   later  years, 
Julian's  father  had  come  In  here  on  the  pretense  of 
such  matters,  pulled  a  bottle  of  Wild  Turkey  out  of  the   . 
bottom  right-hand  drawer  and  drank  himself  Into  a    - 
stupor.  At  one  time,  Julian  and  his  father  had  several 
discussions  in  this  study.  It  was  his  father  who  taught 
him   about  women.   When   Julian   was   a   scrawny 
adolescent  and  had  problems  dealing  with  women.    i| 
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from  his  mother  to  that  pretty  Mary  Beth  Allen  who 
ignored  him  in  social  studies,  it  was  his  father  who 
advised  him.  He  explained  that  women  were  a 
necessary  and  vital  part  of  a  man's  world,  and  some 
of  them  are  awfully  pretty.  They  mean  well,  but  don't 
always  do  so  well,  but  that  was  because  they  took  a 
different  approach  to  matters.  What  they  lacked  in 
size  and  strength,  they  made  up  for  with  a  quick 
tongue  or  their  pretty  charm.  They  made  life  more 
comfortable  for  men,  and  that  was  why  men  married- 
His  father  also  said  that  women  aren't  everything. 
because  a  man  needs  something  else.  He  needs  time 
to  think,  time  to  prove  he  is  his  own  man.  Papa  said  a 
man  could  find  his  strength  in  a  job  or  learning  or 
land.  He  might  even  find  it  in  his  children,  and  if  his 
wife  wants  children,  she  should  have  them  as  it  gives 
her  something  to  occupy  her  time.  Kids  are  so  bad. 
Papa  had  admitted.  He  also  said  he  was  "damned 
glad"  to  have  Julian  and  James,  but  he  didn't  realize 
that  until  they  were  twelve  years  old  or  so.  But  the 
point  was  that  a  man  should  cherish  the  fairer  sex.  but 
shouldn't  put  all  his  life  into  them.  He  needs 
something  else.  For  Julian's  father,  it  eventually  tur- 
ned out  to  be  liquor, 

Julian  shuffled  the  papers  and  books  on  his  desk 
until  his  found  his  copy  of  Aristotle's  Poetics.  He  was 
attempting  to  give  his  students  of  Greek  drama  some 
essential  background  material.  They  were  to  read 
Oedipus  Rex.  His  lecture  on  Wednesday  had  been 
received  with  a  sullen  indifference.  His  students  were 
obviously  bored.  They  thought  the  idea  that  a  tragedy 
had  to  have  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end  was 
marvelously  stupid.  They  couldn't  begin  to  under- 
stand the  subtle  syllogistic  implications.  They 
sniggered  when  Julian  wrote  Creek  words  on  the 
blackboard  as  though  they  were  the  scribblings  of  an 
insane  child.  They  couldn't  or  wouldn't  understand 
the  importance  of  the  Poetics,  that  this  theory  was 
organic,  teleological,  ontological,  holistic, 
paradoxical.  They  were  as  receptive  as  a  concrete 
sponge.  Julian  watched  them  each  day  as  they  bob- 
bed into  class,  buoyant  and  giggHng,  then  sat.  heads 
in  hands,  as  identical  glazed  expressions  descended 
like  a  final  curtain.  Julian  felt  his  students  pitied  him. 
but  did  not  fear  him. 

Ordinarily.  Julian  worked  with  steady  concen- 
tration, polishing  each  paragraph,  struggling  over  an 
,  appropriate  humorous  remark.  One  of  his  un- 
dergraduate professors  had  told  him  that  a  sense  of 
humor  was  essential.  However,  none  of  Julian's 
students  even  smiled  at  his  witticisms,  Julian  figured 
his  humor  was  too  esoteric  for  their  dense  minds.  He 
was  frustrated  and  tired.  He  was  tired  of  hearing  the 
occasional  student  pronounce  the  name  of  Plato's 
mentor  in  two  syllables;  So-crates.  Or  grading  an 
identification  quiz  that  had  such  brilliance  on  it  as 
"The  moon  goddess  was  a  lunatic  named  Diana." 
He  wished  he  could  communicate  the  excitement, 
wonder  and  drama  of  Greek  mythology.  He  wanted 
to  break  through  their  provincial  attitudes  and  posit  an 
alternative  philosophy.  He  wanted  them  to  believe, 
but  could  not  touch  any  spiritual  chord. 

Julian  couldn't  get  anything  done.  His  thoughts 
kept  flitting  and  fluttering  like  a  frantic  Phoenix  in  a 
cage.  He  kept  skipping  from  Aristotle  to  his  mother  to 
the  baby  to  the  impending  faculty  decision  and  what 
Apollo  would  do  if  he  were  in  this  dilemma,  Julian 
knew  he  was  one  of  the  few  scholars  on  campus,  and 
perfected  each  class  presentation  to  show  them  all 
how  essential  he  was.  He  once  had  a  talk  with  Dean 


Hutchins  lamenting  the  fact  that  his  students  had  no 

grasp  of  the  material  whatsoever.  The  dean  had 
suggested  that  perhaps  Julian  should  try  to  com- 
municate on  the  students'  own  level.  After  all.  they 
did  not  have  Julian's  intellectual  background. 
Perhaps.  Julian  thought,  he  was  too  stuffy.  He  vowed 
to  be  more  human.  He  feared  the  auto  mechanics 
department  would  usurp  him  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  teaching  a  marketable  skill.  They  taught 
money,  not  knowledge.  Julian  cursed  their  unfair, 
mundane  parochialism.  He  would  show  them  that 
knowledge  was  essential,  even  entertaining.  He 
would  try  to  work  in  some  stories  about  Hermes. 

There  was  a  gentle  knock  on  the  study  door.  "Mr. 
Shealy?"  Oracle's  soft  voice  called.  "They're  waitin' 
on  you  in  the  dining  room."  Julian  started.  Only  then 
was  he  aware  of  the  warm  aromas  of  ham  and  fresh 
vegatables  permeating  the  house.  He  had  sat  there 
longer  than  he  realized.  The  light  had  disappeared 
from  the  room  and  he  had  not  noticed.  He  rose 
slowly  from  the  chair  and  walked  stiffly  down  the  hall 
to  the  bathroom.  He  felt  old. 

He  entered  what  his  mother  insisted  on  calling  the 
"guest"  bathroom.  It  was  yellow  and  white  and  frilly. 
He  ran  the  water  to  wash  his  face  and  hands.  There 
wasn't  any  regular  soap,  only  scented  pastel  marbles 
glued  together  sedately  in  a  dull  green  ceramic  dish 
embellished  with  sick  yellow  roses.  Julian  just 
splashed  water  on  his  face  and  dried  his  hands  on  the 
yellow  hand  towel  monogrammed  with  blue  letters. 

He  went  into  the  dining  room.  The  smooth  pecan 
table  was  crowded  with  steaming  dishes  of  vegetables 
clustered  about  the  baked  Virginia  ham.  In  the  center 
of  the  table  was  a  cut  lead  crystal  bowl  floating  a 
single  huge  coppery  chrysanthemum. 

The  Reverend  Hackett  was  a  tall  sturdy  man  with  a 
kindly  face  and  penetrating  blue  eyes  that  flashed  with 
appropriate  fervor  several  times  during  the  Sunday 
morning  Episcopalian  service.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  aged  with  distinction.  He  had  thick  salt  and  pep- 
per hair.  There  were  appealing  crinkles  around  his 
eyes.  He  spoke  with  assurance.  He  wore  regular 
clothes  outside  of  church.  He  was  logical,  educated 
and  intelligent.  Julian  liked  everything  about  him  ex- 
cept his  faith, 

Julian  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table.  James 
was  not  there,  "Shall  we  wait  for  James?"  Julian 
inquired. 

"He  won't  be  able  to  join  us  tonight."  his  mother 
replied,  nodding  to  the  Reverend  in  explanation,  "He 
had  some  business  to  attend  to.  He  sends  his 
apologies." 

"He's  so  sorry  to  have  to  gun  down  the  bird  of 
peace."  Julian  muttered.  His  mother  pretended  to 
ignore  the  remark. 

"Will  you  honor  us  by  saying  grace.  Reverend?" 

"Certainly,  Ida  Mary."  Everyone  bowed  their 
heads,  except  Julian.  "Dear  Lord,  make  us  thankful, 
for  these  and  all  our  many  blessings.  In  Jesus"  name 
we  thank  Thee.  Amen." 

"Amen."  the  women  echoed. 

"Julian,  will  you  serve  us  please?" 

"That's  a  lovely  chrysanthemum.  Ida  Mary,  Just 
glorious."  the  Reverend  remarked. 

"Isn't  it?  That's  my  Bronze  Frieda.  It's  one  of  my 
favorites." 

Julian  heaped  the  plates  with  the  sugar-cured  ham. 
white  runner  beans  with  onion,  yellow  squash, 
Oracle's  watermelon  pickles  and  hot  tomato  relish. 
Knives  and  forks  clicked  in  polite  rhythm  with  the 


conversation.  Julian  ate  silently.  He  had  nothing  to 
say.  His  mother  chatted,  drifting  from  one  topic  to 
another,  like  a  sailboat  broken  loose  from  its 
moorings.  The  Reverend,  obviously  accumstomed  to 
parishioner  dinners,  interjected  a  non-commital 
remark  here  and  there.  Gracie  entered  and  cleared 
the  table.  She  served  coffee  and  pecan  pie.  It  was  the 
Reverend's  favorite. 

When  the  pie  was  finished,  and  the  second  cups  of 
coffee  had  been  poured,  the  Reverend  turned  to  Liza 
and  said,  "You  won't  have  to  wait  much  longer,  will 
you,  now?" 

"No  sir."  replied  Liza,  smiling  and  automatically 
placing  her  hands  on  her  bulging  form.  "It  could  be 
any  time  in  the  next  six  weeks," 

Well,  birth  is  indeed  a  miraculous  event."  com- 
mented the  Reverend. 

"You  can  never  tell  with  first  babies,"  said  Julian's 
mother  sagely.  "They  sometimes  are  premature. 
Now  James  •  he  was  two  weeks  early.  But  Julian! 
Weill"  She  puffed  with  mild  exasperation.  "I  had  to 
go  to  the  hospital  twice  for  Julian." 

"Mother," 

"Julian  just  took  his  time.  When  I  came  back  from 
the  hospital  the  first  time,  empty-handed.  James,  who 
was  four  years  old  and  into  everything,  was  just 
furious  with  me.  1  had  told  him  when  I  left  for  the 
hospital  that  I'd  be  back  soon  with  a  little  brother  or 
sister.  And  when  I  came  back  with  nothing,  James 
would  not  forgive  me." 

"Mother,  please." 

"You  should  have  seen  him  -  stocky  little  cock- 
robin,  hands  on  his  hips,  letting  me  have  a  piece  of 
his  mind.  That  is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  known 
James  to  throw  a  temper  tantrum." 
-  "James  threw  a  tantrum?"  Julian  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  smiled  slightly.  "A  /emper  tantrum^" 
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"Oh,  yes  indeed.  He  told  me  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  he  knew  all  along  that  I  was  just  making  up  the 
story  about  having  a  baby,  and  that  he  knew  I  just  had 
a  big  balloon  under  my  clothes.  He  ran  away  from 
home." 
"James?"  Liza  giggled. 

"Oh  yes.  He  stayed  gone  all  afternoon.  Cracie  found 
him  in  the  chicken  coop.  She  lured  him  from  hiding 
with  bread  pudding.  I  was  too  tired  and  upset  and  big 
to  do  much.  It  was  a  hot  summer.  It's  not  easy  to  car- 
ry a  baby  during  the  summer,  is  it,  Liza?  Julian's 
mother  parted  Liza's  arm  affectionately.  "In  fact, 
Julian  was  named  for  his  great  uncle  Julian  Barksdale 
Turner  and  for  the  month  of  July." 

"Have  you  two  decided  on  a  name  for  the  baby?" 
inquired  the  Reverend.  Liza  glanced  uneasily  at 
Julian. 

"We're  really  haven't  come  to  a  final  decision, 
have  we,  Jule?" 

"There's  still  enough  time  for  that.  We've  been 
giving  it  some  thought."  Julian  replied  with  an  air  of 
false  authority. 

"I've  always  been  partial  to  family  names,"  an- 
nounced Julian's  mother.  "Especially  if  it's  a  boy. 
I've  always  thought  that  the  boy  -  the  first  boy  -  should 
carry  the  name  of  his  father.  Or  his  grandfather." 
Julian  put  his  coffee  cup  down  and  stared  at  his 
mother.  "I  don't  think  that's  necessary.  Mama." 

"Why.  of  course  it  is.  You  just  can't  have  a  child 
with  no  name.  Doesn't  'James  Marshall  Shealy' 
sound  nice?  It  has  such  dignity. 

"Mother,  Liza  and  I  are  quite  capable  of  naming 
this  child  ourselves." 

"I  suppose,"  his  mother  sighed,  "it  should  be  a 
mutual  decision.  In  fact,  Julian,  your  father  said  that  if 
we  insisted  on  family  names,  then  you  should  have 
been  named  after  your  father's  cousin,  Holden  Waker 
Shealy,  because  you  were  holding  back  on  being 
born."  Liza  stifled  a  laugh.  The  Reverend  twinkled. 
Julian's  mother  continued  without  a  smile.  She 
narrowed  her  eyes.  "But  I  refused  to  let  you  be 
named  that,  Julian.  I  knew  about  Holden.  It's  no 
secret  he  was  a  confidence  man." 

"Another  family  tradition."  Julian   sputtered  with 
fury. 
"Julian." 

"We  want  our  child  to  be  free  of  this  nonsense." 
Julian's  mother  bristled. 
"Your  father  would  be  so  pleased." 
"Father,"  Julian  stated  dryly,  "is  no  longer  with 
us." 
"Julian!" 

"I  like  the  name  'David,'  "  Liza  offered. 
"David  is  a  fine  name."  the  Reverend  agreed.  "He 
was  an  admirable  figure  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a 
name    of    strength    and    determination."    Julian's 
mother  stirred  her  coffee  needlessly. 

"Well,  yes.  It  is  a  nice  Christian  name."  She  pur- 
sed her  lips.  "Julian  have  you  given  any  thought  to  a 
name  for  your  child?" 

"1  like  Virgil  or  Horace.  They  were  admirable 
figures  in  literary  history." 

"You  and  your  Greeks."  his  mother  huffed.  Julian 
winced  at  the  blunder.  "Julian,  not  only  is  that  not 
Christian,  but  those  are  names  for  an  old  man.  not  a 
child."  Julian  knew  he  had  her  thoroughly  irritated.  It 
was  time  to  get  the  old  woman  on  this  name  business 
once  and  for  all. 

"Perhaps  you're  right.  Mama.  But.  there  is  a  name 
that  should  make  you  very  happy.  It  is  a  Greek  name 


the  name  of  a  god,  actually.  A  god  that  is  very  much 
like  Papa." 

"In  fact,"  Julian  continued,  "he  was  a  god  who 
was  highly  revered  and  celebrated.  He  had  many, 
many  worshippers." 
"What  is  the  name.  Julian?  Who  is  it?" 

"Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  I  prefer  the  name  Dionysus 
myself.  It's  more. ..well,  it's  more  fluid.  'Bacchus' 
sounds  a  bit  strident.  He  was  the  god  of  the  vine." 
Julian's  mother  was  puzzled.  "The  Vine."  he 
repeated.  "The  grape  vine.  A  God  of  the  Drink."  His 
mother  gasped. 
"Julian."  Liza  pleaded  and  warned  simultaneously. 

"That's  quite  ingenious,  Julian,"  commented  the 
Reverend.  Julian's  jaw  tensed.  "With  a  single  name 
you  have  incorporated  classical  and  christian 
metaphor.  Nearly  perfect  parallels. 

"Christian  parallels  can  be  done  to  most  of 
mythology.  It's  nothing  new.  Or  ingenious." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  Julian's 
mother. 

"It's  nothing,  mother." 

"I  want  to  know." 

"What  it  is  -  well  Julian  will  have  to  help  me  on  the 
details  -  he's  the  expert  in  this  field.  As  I  remember 
from  my  college  days,  the  god  Dionysus  was  sired  by 
Zeus  and  born  of  a  mortal  woman  whose  name  was 
um.can  you  help  me,  Julian?" 

"Semele.  Her  name  was  Semele."  Julian  said 
tonelessly.  He  turned  towards  his  mother  and  ex- 
plained rapidly.  "You  see,  Zeus  sired  this  child,  but 
the  mortal  Semele  never  carried  the  baby  to  term. 
She  insisted  that  Zeus  reveal  himself  to  her.  He  did, 
and  she  burned  in  the  presence  of  all  his  furious 
glory.  So  Zeus  snatched  the  baby  from  her  womb  and 
sewed  it  up  in  his  side  or  his  thigh  -  it  depends  on 
which  text  you  read  ■  until  the  time  of  birth.  When 
Dionysus  was  born,  Hermes  carried  it  to  the  nymphs 
of  Nysa.  As  a  reward  for  their  caring  of  the  infant,  it  is 
said  that  Zeus  placed  them  as  stars  in  the  sky.  Stars 
said  to  bring  rain." 

"I  don't  see  anything  Christian  about  that,"  said 
Julian's  mother. 

"It's  an  old  argument.  Mama,"  said  Julian. 

"You  see,  Ida  Mary,"  interjected  the  Reverend, 
"the  birth  of  Dionysus  is  very  much  like  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ.  He  was  conceived  by  the  king  of  heaven 
and  carried  by  a  mortal  woman,  like  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  the  Virgin  Mary." 

"I  see,"  murmured  Julian's  mother. 

"There's  more  to  it." 

"Anything  can  be  stretched." 

"Hush,  Julian,"  said  his  mother,  "I  want  to  hear 
this." 

"You  see,  Dionysus  was  the  God  of  the  Vine  and 
the  parallel  does  break  down  a  bit.  But.  as  1  see  it.  one 
of  the  important  aspects  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
was  that  even  though  the  vine  was  chopped  down,  it 
was  born  again  and  flourished  in  the  spring  -  a  natural 
likeness  to  the  resurrection.  Do  you  agree,  Julian?" 

"I  suppose.  A  perpetual  inspiration  to  lushes 
around  the  world." 

"Another  bit  of  evidence  that  points  to  Christianity 
is  that  Dionysus  manned  the  oracle  at  Delphi  when 
Apollo  was  not  there.  And  it  is  Apollo  that  is  the 
speaker  of  the  Truth."  the  Reverend  nodded  wisely. 

"In  vino  Veritas."  muttered  Julian. 

"We  could  call  him  Dion  for  short."  said  Liza. 

"It  is  fascinating,"  continued  the  Reverend,  "that 


Dionysus'  worshippers  were  all  drinkers  of  wine,  a 
ceremony  likened  to  our  communion.  You  know,  the 
Greeks,  in  spite  of  their  paganism,  created  an  entity, 
that  pointed  to  the  inevitable  event  of  Christianity  and 
monotheism,  and  they  saw  a  way  to  enter  the  heavens 
through  the  worship  of  Dionysus." 

"How  wonderful!"  Julian's  mother  burst.  "A  child 
christened  Dionysus!  What  a  marvelous  story  to  a 
name.  1  like  that.  1  do  indeed." 

"Cheers."  Julian  said  flatly,  raising  his  empty  cof- 
fee cup.  "But  no  christening.  1  want  this  child  to  be 
able  to  choose  his  own  beliefs.  Therefore,  no 
christening."  Julian  spoke  through  clenched  teeth. 

"That's  quite  liberal.  Julian,  but  it  may  be  an  un- 
wise thing  to  do,"  counseled  the  Reverend.  "Many, 
many  parents  and  churches  feel  that  way  and  allow 
their  children  to  be  baptized  after  they've  studied 
church  doctrine  the  process  of  Confirmation. 
However,  if  something  were  to  happen  before  that 
time  -  please  don't  gel  upset.  Ida  Mary.  I'm  just  being 
realistic,  if  something  were  to  happen,  the  child 
would  not  be  in  a  state  of  grace.  It's  something  to 
think  about." 

"Really,  Julian,"  agreed  his  mother.  "Your  father 
and  1  had  you  boys  baptized.  Of  course,  you  were  just 
infants." 

"A  divine  precaution.  1  suppose."  said  Julian.  "I 
suppose  you  also  think  that  Papa  was  continuously 
taking  Communion  the  last  years  of  his  life." 

"Julian,  your  father  was  a  fine  man  and  he  did 
drink.  He  drank  too  much.  It  was  that  very  drink 
which  cost  him  his  life.  1  saw  it  coming,  and  it  broke 
my  heart  because  1  loved  your  father.  But  1  know  that 
it  was  his  lack  of  faith  that  turned  him  to  drink.  The 
Reverend  is  right,  Julian."  His  mother's  face  was  set 
and  serious. 

"1  see."  said  Julian  stiffly.  "Will  you  excuse  me." 
Julian  went  into  the  kitchen  where  Gracie  was  nearly 
finished  with  the  dinner  dishes.  He  was  furious  at  the 
Reverend  for  perpetuating  Christian  myth,  at  his 
mother  for  soaking  it  up  to  the  point  that  she  blamed 
the  lack  of  faith  for  his  father's  demise.  His  temples 
throbbed  under  tense,  tight  skin. 

"Mr.  Shealy,  anything  wrong?"  asked  Gracie  sof- 
tly. 

"No  Gracie,  it's  nothing."  Beneath  the  sound  of 
the  running  water,  he  could  hear  a  spiritual  on  the 
radio. 

"You  look  like  you  do  when  you've  had  an 
argument  with  your  Mama."  Gracie  turned  the  water 
off  and  dried  her  hands.  "I'm  almost  ready,  Mr. 
Shealy,  if  you  can  take  me  home." 

"Fine,"  Julian  replied  flatly.  He  sat  down  at  the  kit- 
chen table  and  put  his  head  in  his  hands.  James 
blustered  in  the  backdoor,  reeling.  "Is  the  Reverend 
still  here?"  Julian  nodded  numbly.  "Damn!  1  figured. 
I  could  tell  by  that  damn  angel  music."  He  heaved 
himself  towards  the  radio.  "1  want  to  listen  to  the 
ballgame."  he  slurred. 
"God.  you're  drunk."  Julian  said. 
"You  betcha  brother.  I'm  full  as  a  damn  lick.  Bet 
you  could  use  a  drink  yourself  after  sittin'  in  church  all 
evening".  Where  is  that  goddam  ballgame?"  James 
bent  and  swayed  over  the  portable  radio  and  rolled 
the  dial  through  static  and  hiccups  of  music.  "Sweet 
Jesus  Christ.  Ah.  there  she  is!"  he  cried  as  the  an- 
nouncer's voice  barked  into  the  kitchen.  "We're  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ninth  in  the  final  game  of  the  World 
Series.  The  Dodgers  have  put  a  new  pitcher  on  the 
mound  -  Sandy  Koufax.  There's  the  pitch  ■  slider  foul 
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and  back!  Ii's  two  and  two  here  in  Yankee  stadium. 
We'll  return  after  a  word  from  your  local  sponsors." 

"C'mon  Dodgers.  I  got  ten  bucks  ridin'  on  ya!" 

"I'm  ready.  Mr.  Shealy,"  Gracie  said. 

"Go  on  out  to  the  car.  Gracie.  I'll  get  the  keys." 
Julian  went  to  the  hall  table  and  plucked  the  keys 
from  the  hook.  He  could  hear  his  mother's  voice 
protesting  and  whining  in  the  dining  room.  He  heard 
the  Reuerend's  deep  calm  voice  reassuring  her.  "Just 
give  him  time.  Ida  Mary.  He'll  come  around.  The 
Lord  will  guide  us  in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  patien- 
ce" 

Julian  slammed  the  front  door. 

Gazing  at  the  heavens,  he  took  several  deep 
breaths  to  slow  his  racing  heart.  The  Hyades  and  the 
Pleiades  were  burning  and  winking  in  the  achingly 
clear  night. 

He  walked  down  the  steps.  The  car  was  in  front  of 
the  house  as  his  mother  had  never  learned  to 
maneuver  it  successfully  into  its  bed  in  the  stable. 
Gracie  was  waiting  in  the  front  seat.  Julian  quickly 
started  the  car  and  charged  it  down  the  dirt  drive.  The 
radio  was  tuned  to  a  gospel  station.  He  snapped  it  off, 
irritated. 

"I  'predate  the  ride.  Mr.  Shealy." 

"It's  no  trouble  at  all.  Gracie.  In  fact.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  house" 

"I  head  all  you  in  there  arguin'.  You  shouldn't  be 
so  hard  on  your  mama.  Mr.  Shealy.  She  means 
well." 

"But  she  doesn't  do  so  well,"  Julian  thought.  He 
pulled  the  car  out  onto  the  highway.  When  Julian  was 
angry,  he  liked  to  drive  fast.  Usually  it  gave  him  a 
feeling  a  power.  He  could  see  his  problems  spin  away 
and  disappear  in  the  brief  panorama  of  the  rear  view 
mirror.  Tonight,  he  felt  as  though  the  car  was  moving 
mirror.  Tonight,  he  felt  as  though  the  car  wasn't 
moving  but  was  standing  still  and  it  was  the  earth 


moving  past  him  at  an  alarming  speed,  Gracie  was 
speaking.  "She  means  well.  This  is  the  first  grand- 
child. It's  been  a  long  time  since  she's  been  around 
little  ones,  you  two  all  grown  up." 

"Gracie,  did  you  have  your  children  baptized." 

"Oh,  yessir.  They  were  washed  clean  and  received 
the  spirit.  All  of  them.  They  were  just  babies,  loo.  I'll 
tell  you  something,  Mr.  Shealy.  The  Lord  saw  fit  to 
take  two  of  them  away  from  me,  and  I  grieved.  But.  in 
my  heart,  I  know  they're  safe  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Saviour." 

"What  if  they  hadn't  been  baptized?"  Julian  tried  to 
sound  casual. 

"Well,  I  can't  say  for  sure.  I  had  a  neighbor  once, 
though.  His  name  was  Marcellus  Washington,  and 
a  meaner  man  you  have  never  seen.  He  was  pulled 
down  by  drinkin'  and  I  never  once  saw  him  in  chur- 
ch. He  had  no  family,  nobody.  He  told  me  he  grew, 
up  with  nobody  and  wasn't  beholden  to  nobody  and 
needed  nobody.  I  felt  right  sorry  for  him,  even  if  he 
was  mean.  I  knew  he  was  lonely," 

"What  happened  to  him?" 

"Well,  it  was  one  October  when  it  got  real  cold. 
We  didn't  have  ice.  but  the  wind  and  the  cold  was 
fierce.  And  Marcellus  took  sick.  He  knew  he  was 
dying.  He  was  the  meanest  man  God  ever  blew 
breath  into,  but  he  didn't  believe.  !  could  hear  him  at 
nights,  moanin'  and  groanin'  and  the  wind  was 
howlin'.  It  was  like  he  was  in  pain.  He  was  sick  and 
his  soul  was  sick.  But, then  the  healer-Zorba  Brown- 
you  know  the  Healer  Brown?" 

"No,"  said  Julian, 

"He  works  miracles,  Healer  Brown,  and  he  can  dc 
some  preaching.  Mmm!  The  talkinest  man.  The 
Healer  Brown  came  to  me  'cause  he  knew  I  was  ten- 
ding to  Marcellus.  He  told  me  he  had  a  vision." 

"What  did  he  say?"  Julian  smiled  at  the  super- 
stition. 


"He  told  me  that  God  spoke  to  him  and  told  him 
that  there  was  a  place  for  Marcellus  in  heaven,  but  he 
had  to  be  washed  of  his  sins  first." 

"What  did  he  want  you  for?" 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  was  because  Marcellus  would 
listen  to  me  before  he'd  listen  to  Healer  Brown,  I 
wasn't  strange  to  him.  Healer  Brown  didn't  want  to 
go  there  by  himself.  So  we  went  to  see  Marcellus 
together,  Marcellus  was  burning  with  fever  and 
shaking  with  the  ague.  Healer  Brown  called  to  Mar- 
cellus. He  told  him  that  the  Judgment  was  coming 
and  it  was  time  to  turn  over  the  Jesus  cause  there  ain't 
no  time  for  that  after  you're  gone.  Them  that  knows 
Jesus  knows  there's  everlasting  peace  in  the 
Kingdom.  The  Healer  asked  Marcellus  if  he  wanted 
peace.  Marcellus  said  he  did.  He  wasn't  restin'  easy. 
Marcellus  said  he  was  scared  because  he  couldn't 
take  the  bottle  to  the  grave  and  he  knew  it  would  be 
cold  and  dark.  He  was  scared.  Mr.  Shealy." 

Julian  turned  off  the  highway  onto  a  dirt  road  that 
led  to  a  Negro  settlement  "What  happened  then?" 
he  asked,  interested, 

"Well,  the  Healer  Brown  asked  Marcellus  if  he 
wanted  the  blessing  and  Marcellus  said  yes.  The 
Healer  Brown  washed  him  right  then  and  there  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cleansed  him,  I  saw  it,  Mr. 
Shealy.  Marcellus  sat  up  in  the  bed.  his  eyes  wide  and 
he  cried  with  joy.  Then  he  lay  back  and  died."  Julian 
slowed  the  car  in  front  of  a  clapboard  house,  Gracie 
got  out  of  the  car.  still  talking.  "Healer  Brown  said  we 
got  to  him  in  time,  else  he  would  have  wandered 
forever.  I  still  think  about  Marcellus  at  night, 
sometimes.  I  think  about  my  babies.  I  know  they're 
all  safe  with  the  Lord."  She  sighed  and  slammed  the 
door.  "Thanks  for  the  ride,  Mr.  Shealy,  See  y'all  on 
Tuesday."  As  Julian  pulled  away,  he  thought  he  head 
Gracie  call,  "God  bless  you!" 

(continued  on  page  32) 
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Phoebus  from  page  29 

Julian  sped  home  concentrating  on  his  driving  and 
nothing  else.  He  put  the  car  in  the  stable  and  walked 
towards  the  back  door.  There  was  a  cat  hunched  on 
the  back  steps.  Julian  shooed  il,  and  it  ran  carrying  a 
half-eaten  dove  in  its  mouth.  Julian  looked  at  a 
ravaged  burlap  sack  at  his  feet.  His  stomach  heaved. 
The  ballgame  was  still  blaring  in  the  kitchen  where 
James  was  passed  out  at  the  table.  Julian  snapped  it 
off  and  climbed  the  stairs  to  his  bedroom.  Liza  was 
in  bed.  As  he  undressed,  Julian  gazed  at  the  stars. 
They  twinkled  knowingly,  mockingly,  but  gave  him 
no  clues.  He  climbed  into  the  four  poster  bed.  Liza 
was  snoring  softly.  Julian  tossed  fitfully.  He  had  a 
class  in  the  morning,  and  he  wasn't  prepared.  He  drif- 
ted off. 

It  seemed  like  only  moments  later  when  he  felt  Liza 
shaking  him  gently,  Jule?  Jule.  get  up." 

"What  time  is  it?""  He  pulled  himself  up.  His  eyes 
were  gummy  and  he  felt  like  he  had  been  beaten  in 
his  sleep. 

"It's  after  nine.  Mama  wanted  to  get  you  up  a  while 
ago,  but  1  let  you  sleep.  You  must've  had  a  night- 
mare, Julian.  You  were  moaning  in  your  sleep  last 
night.  It  gave  me  the  shivers.  Are  you  all  right?" 

"Yes.  I'm  all  right.  It  was  nothing,"  Julian  lied.  He 
stumbled  into  their  bathroom.  He  was  shaken.  He 
had  had  a  terrible  nightmare.  He  dreamed  he  saw  the 
Sphinx.  She  told  him  he  was  being  considered  for  a 


position  in  Olympus,  but  he  must  prove  himself  wor- 
thy by  answering  three  questions.  She  said  the 
questions  must  be  answered  with  honesty,  truth  and 
nobiility.  Julian  remembered  trembling  with  nervous 
excitement.  The  Sphinx  asked  him  if  he  were  a  true 
disciple  of  Apollo.  Julian  said  yes,  he  was,  that  he 
devoted  his  entire  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the  Truth.  The 
Sphinx  nodded  with  approval,  and  Julian  relaxed. 
She  then  asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  Jesus  Christ. 
Julian  thought  a  moment,  then  replied  that  he  did 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  Jesus  but  questioned 
the  spiritual  existence  of  the  Christ.  The  Sphinx 
smiled.  Julian  felt  confident.  The  Sphinx  asked  him 
to  think  very  carefully  ■  this  last  question  was  very 
important.  Julian  waited.  The  Sphinx  asked  him  who 
pitched  for  the  Dodgers  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  It 
was  then  that  Julian  cried  out  and  felt  as  if  he  were 
falling  through  an  endless  pit.  the  sound  of  water 
rushing  in  his  ears. 

Julian  washed  his  face  and  brushed  his  teeth.  He 
heard  the  telephone  ringing  downstairs,  then  his 
mother  called.  "Julian?  Julian!  Telephone!"  He 
threw  on  his  bathrobe  and  hurried  downstairs  to  the 
hall  telephone. 

"Yes^" 

"Mr.  Shealy?  This  is  Dean  Hutchins'  secretary.'" 

"Yes." 

"The  Dean  would  like  to  see  you  in  his  office  today 
after  your  first  class.  Can  you  be  here  at  eleven  thir- 

ty'" 


"Yes,  of  course."  agreed  Julian.  "Is  this  in 
reference  to  Ifie  decision  of  the  planning  commit- 
tee?" 

"I  really  can't  say,  Mr.  Shealy,"  The  voice  soun- 
ded thin  and  hesitant. 

"Did  they  come  to  a  decision?"  Julian  could  feel 
his  heart  thundering  in  his  temples  and  squeezing 
through  his  throat. 

"Mr.  Shealy,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  any  in- 
formation. The  Dean  will  discuss  the  new  curriculum 
with  you." 

"The  new  curriculum.  It's  not  good,  is  it?  Do  you 
know  what  has  happened?" 

"The  Dean  will  see  you  at  eleven  thirty.  Good  bye, 
Mr.  Shealy." 

"Good  bye."  Julian  croaked,  his  throat  dry.  He 
slowly  hung  up  the  phone.  "Julian?  Julian?"  He 
heard  his  mother's  voice  coming  from  the  thin 
recesses  of  a  shadowy  tunnel.  "Julian,  are  you  all 
right?  You're  so  pale. ..Julian,  are  you  ill?  Julian!" 
Julian  walked  into  his  study  and  closed  the  door.  He 
picked  up  the  statue  of  Apollo  and  held  it  numbly  with 
stiff  fingers.  He  could  hear  the  Reverend  and  Gracie 
and  Zorba  Brown.  Voices  were  screaming  in  his  head 
that  he  did  not  rest,  that  he  was  not  relevant,  that  the 
vine  would  grow  after  it  was  chopped.  He  hurled  the 
Apollo  at  the  Delphi,  watching  the  explosion  of  shat- 
tering plaster  and  splintering  balsa,  shaking  and  cur- 
sing the  Truth  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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from  page  24 
in  the  novel.  In  addition,  he  shows  no 
mirror  reflection,  and  exhibits  the  aversion 
to  them  intended  by  Stoker.  He  is  said  to 
be  repelled  by  wolfbane.  It  seems  the 
writer  of  the  screenplay  confused  the 
werewolf  with  the  vampire. 

It  is  probably  Dracula's  demise  that  is 
the  most  removed  from  its  literary 
counterpart.  This  is  maybe  the  fault  of 
Browning  and  not  Lugosi.  The  death 
scene  takes  place  in  Carfax  Abbey. 
Dracula  has  hypnotized  Mina  and  taken 
her  there  with  Van  Helsing  and  Marker  in 
pursuit.  Presumably  because  of  the 


sunrise,  but  there  was  no  real  explanation 
given,  Dracula  deposits  Mina  in  a  corner 
and  jumps  into  his  coffin.  Van  Helsing 
predictably  finds  him  there  and  pounds  a 
stake  into  his  heart.  This  film  made  it  a 
necessity  to  stake  the  vampire,  but  Stoke 
didn't  kill  Dracula  in  this  manner.  Mina 
describes  it  as  follows:  "But,  on  the 
instant,  came  the  sweep  and  flash  of 
Jonathan's  great  knife.  I  shrieked  as  I  saw 
it  shear  through  the  throat;  whilst  at  the 
same  moment  Mr.  Moris'    bowie  knife 
plunged  into  the  heart." 

Browning's  Dracula  crystalized  certain 
standards  for  all  vampire  films  and  Lugosi 
set  a  precedence  for  the  role  of  Dracula 
that  might  never  lose  its  influence. 


However,  neither  Orlock  or  Lugosi  are 
the  definitive  Dracula  intended  by  Stoker. 
However,  this  fact  does  not  detract  from 
either  film  character.  They  are  both 
creatures  of  horror  in  their  own  right, 
separated  as  they  are  by  time  and 
geography.  As  long  as  man  harbors  his 
basic  primordial  fear,  both  films  will 
continue  to  entertain  for  generations  to 
come. 

Perhaps  Stoker's  Dracula  will  never  be 
reproduced  on  film.  Indeed,  he  might  not 
be  a  creature  of  the  cinema  and  will  never 
dwell  there.  He  has  supplied  to  us  a  base, 
however,  on  which  creative  directors  and 
actors  can  explore  their  own  interpretation 
of  the  creature  called  ■  VAMPIRE! 
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